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"I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
-Petruchio- 

A  dead  bag  of  potato  chips 
floats  on  the  river. 

"Look,  jellyfish,"  he  says. 

She  looks  to  where  he's  pointing. 

Her  eyes  are  persimmons. 

All  the  while  when  he's  not  looking 

at  jellyfish  he's  thinking 

that  the  two  of  them  should  live 

together,  maybe  get  married, 

have  kids,  buy  a  used  Pontiac  Station  Wagon, 

shop  at  Pick  and  Save, 

have  a  large  breakfast 

(Cream  of  Wheat  is  so  good  to  eat 

and  we  eat  it  ...  ) 

maybe  get"  a  job,  maybe  not, 

staying  at  home,  write  poems,  let 

her  work,    . 

maybe  bring  home  a  six  pack 

of  Coca  Cola  Classic  (the  original  formula), 

not  to  be  confused  with  The 

New  Coke  or  Cherry  Coke  or  Diet  Coke 

or  Caffeine  Free  Coke  or  .  .  . 

"No,  jellyfish  are  saltwater, 

this  is  fresh. 

Potato  chips,"  she  says. 

-T.J.  Anderson 
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Eye  of  the  Eagle  I: 

Fistfull  of  Thoughts 


Nothing  in  the  world  can  take  the  place  of  persistence.  Talent 
will  not;  nothing  is  more  common  than  unsuccessful  men  with 
talent.  Genius  will  not;  unrewarded  genius  is  almost  a  proverb. 
Education  will  not;  the  world  is  full  of  educated  derelicts.  Per- 
sistence and  determination  alone  are  omnipotent. 

— Socrates 


The  tassel  has  been  hung  on  the  rear-view  mirror.  The 
cap  and  gown  has  been  folded  and  put  away  for  good. 
The  commencement  program  has  been  stored  away  with 
a  scrapbook,  now  a  prized  possession. 

You  did  it.  Hot  damn,  you  did  it.  It's  been  a  long  time. 
You  probably  can't  remember  that  first  day  as  a  fresh- 
man, standing  in  a  line  for  courses  that  began  on 
Morrissey  Blvd,  not  that  that  matters  now.  All  you  know 
is  you've  graduated,  and  this  is  at  feeling  that  will  not 
come  again.  So  ^oi^ratulatic^/vand  l^enj^y  it  while  it 
lasts.  Vn1\A  J^ 

Commitment;  jfi  hasn*t  been,  a'h^asy  r0ad  to  travel  to 
get  to  this  poir^tybut  $t>u  knew1  mat,  didn't  you?  College 
is  the  true  turning  poihtin  your  life,  and  to  go  through 
this  period  anasget  an_education  .talees  persistence  and 
commitment.  A^peat  many/ of- the  peqple  who  have  come 
to  the  University^ 6f  Massachusetts  ai  Boston  have  such 
commitment.  MafW  ^  of  it's  I  studjentsy  are  older.  They've 
been  around.  They  krto^v  what  t|?ey  want.  They  are 
willing  to  stay  as  I^rtg^as  it  take^ 
Even  if  it  takes  sixyj£Ts/T~^    -  ^ 

The  faci^haTthis  is  a  commuter  scboer'aisci  adds  to  this 
commitmejji.  White^Qfee. students  live  at  home,  many 
support  theiy-tjown  apartm^t.^Wh^h  means  that  most 
have  to  work.  It's  not  easy  to^kaJ^aQ^m^a^id  a  full  load  of 
courses.  UMB  students  don't  have^th^^ikury  of  living  in 
dorms  paid  by  mom  and  dad  in  a  chic  part  of  town 
where  they  can  trot  down  to  the  nearest  drinking  saloon 
or  club  to  unwind  after  an  excruciating  mid-term  exam. 

Can  do:  UMB  students'  commitment  and  persistence 
come  through  in  other  ways.  Many  students  come  to 
school  from  a  job,  or  go  to  work  after  classes,  and  then 
go  home  to  raise  their  families.  Do  you  realize  what  that 
takes?  To  perform  a  job,  to  take  classes,  and  to  raise  a 
family,  all  of  which  demand  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time,  takes  a  very  special  person  and  we  at 
UMass/ Boston  are  very  fortunate  to  have  many  such  peo- 
ple. UMB  students  are  a  determined  bunch.  If  someone 
tells  us  "you  can't,"  we  say,  "yes,  I  will." 

Look  at  the  large  number  of  foreign  students  who 
come  here.  Many  have  the  same  family  and  living  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  home-grown  folks  do,  but  they  have 


to  get  their  degree. 


.'{J 


Editor-in-Chief  Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


to  deal  with  the  barrier  of  language.  English  is  a  hard 
language  to  learn  and  some  foreign  students  have  met 
with  hostility  from  impatient  people  who  aren't  willing 
to  listen  more  carefully  or  be  a  little  more  understand- 
ing. Hail  to  these  hearty  souls  who  are  determined  to 
stick  it  out  and  reach  their  objective. 

Rainbow:  This  is  what  makes  UMass/ Boston  what  it  is: 
its  diversity.  The  people,  and  their  individual  exper- 
iences, come  from  all  over  the  nation  and  the  world  to 
go  to  school  here.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn — and  have 
learned  a  lot — from  each  other.  If  you  want  to  learn 
about  the  hunger  situation  in  Ethiopia,  talk  to  your  Ethi- 
opian classmate.  If  you  want  to  know  about  how  people 
feel  about  the  dictatorship  in  Haiti,  talk  to  the  Haitian 
person  sitting  next  to  you  on  the  bus  to  the  Downtown 
Campus.  If  you  have  been  monitoring  the  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  confirmation  hearings,  your  good 
friend  from  South  Korea  might  ask  you  why  the  hear- 
ings are  so  important. 

We  learn  a  lot  by  working  together.  Numerous  times 


UMB  students  have  gotten  together  to  do  a  project,  and 
after  many  obstacles  finally  pulled  it  off.  For  example, 
this  past  year,  a  group  of  students  got  together  and 
created  Student  Legal  Services.  This  group  encountered 
many  obstacles:  but  they  were  very  committed  and  the 
persistence  paid  off. 

Nifty:  UMass/ Boston's  persistence  is  finally  paying 
off.  We're  getting  national  attention,  folks.  We  were  fea- 
tured in  TIME  this  year  as  one  of  "nine  nifty  colleges 
and  Universities."  The  New  York  Times  commended 
UMB's  efforts  to  attract  minority  students  and  faculty. 
This  new  pride  in  the  school  has  affected  our  appear- 
ance. After  being  in  operation  for  12  years,  the  Harbor 
Campus  finally  has  signs — saying  UMass  on  them — 
telling  people  how  to  find  things  and  places.  And  now — 
hold  on  to  your  seats — we  have  a  big  sign  with  our  full 
name  plus  the  JFK  library  and  State  Archives  out  on 
Morrissey  Blvd.  What  took  so  long? 

More  than  ever  before,  it  means  a  great  deal  to  gradu- 
ate from  UMass /Boston.  We  are  starting  to  get  respect. 
No  longer  do  we  have  to  look  up  to  other  institutions. 
We  have  our  own  identity  now  and  we're  proud  of  it. 
Hopefully,  as  active  alumni,  you  will  continue  to 
develop  and  maintain  this  identity. 

Persistence  will  continue  to  push  UMass /Boston  to  its 
potential.  Persistence  is  what  got  you  this  far,  and  persis- 


tence is  what  will  get  you  what  you  want  out  of  life.  As 
you  look  through  this  book,  hopefully  you  will  see  and 
hold  onto  the  memories  of  the  things  that  made  you  stay 
on  and  complete  your  education.  For  some,  the  education 
doesn't  stop  here.  Others  will  head  right  into  a  career. 
However  you  go,  this  is  the  turning  point,  and  now  the 
road  to  success  lies  ahead  of  you.  Don't  waste  a  single 
step.  I'll  be  watching  you.  It's  been  my  job  for  the  past  two 
years. 

With  all  due  respect  to  that  wonderful  woman,  Linda 
Ellerbee. 

And  so  it  goes. 


IB 


President  David  C.  Knapp 


To  The  Class  of  1986: 

Presidents  customarily  use  yearbook  messages  as  occa- 
sions to  mark  the  progress  of  their  institutions.  In  doing 
so,  they  often  take  note  of  their  campus'  enhanced  public 
reputation,  the  scholarly  achievements  of  its  faculty,  im- 
provements to  the  physical  plant,  and  the  success  of  its 
athletic  teams. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  measures  up 
on  all  these  scores  which,  taken  together,  signify  the 
campus'  maturity.  I  wish,  however,  to  depart  from  cus- 
tom and  use  this  opportunity  to  focus  on  a  different  as- 
pect of  the  institution — you,  its  students.  As  has  been 
noted  many  times  every  student  at  the  Boston  Campus 
has  his  or  her  unique  story  of  obstacles  overcome  and 
achievements  realized.  Your  university,  like  most  of  our 
nation's   urban   universities,   was   conceived   more   than 


two  decades  ago  to  help  individuals  like  you  in  pursuit 
of  learning  and  a  better  life.  Our  success  on  that  score  is 
our  surest  mark  of  progress. 

You  as  a  class  demonstrate  how  necessary  and 
successful  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  to 
the  Commonwealth.  You,  who  have  worked  and  studied 
here,  and  have  now  graduated  are  the  Boston  Campus' 
most  important  achievement  during  its  relatively  brief 
history.  Your  record  of  success  will  always  remain  our 
most  enduring  monument. 

Congratulations  and  best  wishes  in  all  your  endeavors. 

David  C.  Knapp 

President 

University  of  Massachusetts 
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Chancellor  Robert  A.  Corrigan 

and 

Joyce  Mobley  Corrigan 


To  the  Graduating  Class  of  1986: 

I  congratulate  each  and  every  one  of  you  upon  the 
completion  of  this  stage  of  your  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Whatever  your  age,  or 
sex,  or  race;  whatever  your  initial  educational  strengths 
or  weaknesses,  you  have  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  faculty  that  you  have  mastered  the  requirements  of 
this  institution.  For  some  of  you  it  has  been  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  goal  long  ago  established,  for  others  it  has 
been  a  journey  marked  by  new  and  changing  personal 
discoveries.  It  is  my  hope  that  for  all  of  you  it  has  been 
just  the  beginning  of  an  endless  excitement  for  learning. 

You  have  been  part  of  an  academic  community  that 
demands  the  best  of  itself  and  has  demanded  the  best  of 
you.  As  you  take  your  well  earned  place  in  a  world  that 
will  be  equally  demanding,  you  must  meet  every  chal- 
lenge with  the  energy  and  generosity  which  were  the 
hallmarks  of  your  success  at  UMass/Boston. 

In  that  spirit,  let  me  remind  you  of  an  old  church  cus- 
tom called  tithing,  in  which  the  parishioner  donates  one 


tenth  of  personal  income  to  the  church.  Let's  create  with 
the  class  of  1986  a  new  custom  of  social  tithing — donate 
10%  of  your  time  and  energy  to  making  Boston  and 
Massachusetts,  the  nation,  and  the  world  a  better  place 
for  all  of  us.  Spend  90%  of  your  time  on  yourself  and 
your  family — earning  a  living,  advancing  your  career, 
furthering  your  education — but  give  the  other  10%  to  the 
community.  Tithe  yourself.  The  community  doesn't  be- 
long to  someone  else — it  belongs  to  you — the  community 
is  you. 

During  a  very  important  part  of  your  life  you  have 
been  a  part  of  us.  I  urge  you  to  maintain  your  ties  to  this 
University.  Please  keep  in  touch  and  return  to  visit.  In 
the  years  ahead  let  us  relish  our  mutual  pride  in  one  an- 
other's accomplishments  as  we  grow  and  develop  togeth- 


er 


Robert  A.  Corrigan 
Chancellor 
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Honoring  a 


This  past  January  20th,  1986,  marks  the  first  day  this 
country  will  have  celebrated  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  as  a  national  holiday.  By  act  of  Congress, 
duly  signed  by  President  Reagan,  his  birthday  will  be 
celebrated  on  the  third  Monday  of  this  and  every 
succeeding  January. 

King  was  a  champion  for  freedom  and  justice  for  all 
people;  a  man  who  lived  to  combat  the  violent  evils  of 
social  injustice  without  the  use  of  violence  himself.  Al- 
though he  never  held  or  sought  public  office,  King 
shaped  and  made  more  political  change  than  any 
politician  or  private  citizen  of  our  era.  On  April  4,  1968, 
the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  love  and  inspire  all  peo- 
ple to  join  hands  as  a  nation  was  slain  on  a  motel 
balcony  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

King  was  the  beacon  of  the  civil  rights  movement; 
with  his  Doctrine  of  Non-Violent  Social  Change,  he 
confronted  segregation,  exposing  the  violent  opposition 
on  national  television  with  boycotts,  sit-ins,  and  freedom 
marches.  "In  Birmingham,  we  made  a  frontal  attack  upon 
the  segregation  and  oppression  of  Negroes  in  Alabama," 
said  King.  "There,  before  the  unbelieving  eyes  of  mil- 
lions of  television  viewers,  and  in  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers,  we  exposed  the  evils  of  bigotry  in  all  its  vi- 
ciousness." 

The  Birmingham  police  had  used  firehoses  and  attack 
dogs  on  freedom  marching  families  of  men,  women  and 
children.  National  newspapers  published  pictures  of 
these  horrifying  events.  King  believed  this  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  drive  for  Civil  Rights  because  it  was  now  no 
longer  possible  for  people  of  conscience  to  ignore  the 
desperation  of  their  plea.  "I  have  no  fears  about  the 
outcome  of  our  struggle  in  Birmingham,"  King  said, 
"even  if  our  motives  are  presently  misunderstood.  We 
will  reach  the  goal  of  freedom  in  Birmingham  and  all 
over  the  nation,  because  the  goal  of  America  is  freedom. 
Abused  and  scorned  as  though  we  may  be,  our  destiny  is 
tied  up  with  the  destiny  of  America  .  .  .  We  will  win  our 
freedom  because  the  sacred  heritage  of  our  nation  and 
the  eternal  will  of  God  are  embodied  in  our  echoing 
demands." 

"Our  history,"  said  King  of  Black  Americans,  "is 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  America.  We  built  homes 
and  houses  for  our  masters  and  suffered  injustice  and  hu- 
miliation, but  out  of  a  bottomless  pit  vitality  continued 
to  live  and  grow.  If  the  inexpressible  cruelties  of  slavery 
could  not  extinguish  our  existence,  the  opposition  we 
now  face  will  surely  fail." 

Perhaps  we  can  use  some  of  the  ideals  of  perseverance, 
love  and  brotherhood  taught  to  us  by  Martin  Luther 


King,  Jr.  Perhaps  as  we  go  forth  in  our  own  lives  we'll 
remember  the  pain  and  injustice  suffered  by  our  mothers 
and  fathers  of  all  origins  so  that  we,  as  an  extension  of 
them,  can  appreciate  the  freedoms  that  they  sacrificed  so 
much  for.  Maybe  we  will  start  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  Dr.  King  dreamed,  when  hearing 
the  National  anthem  at  a  Red  Sox  game  or  discussing 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  grow 
and  truly  be  the  nation  we  were  intended  to  be,  we  must 
find  it  in  our  hearts  to  teach  our  children  the  value  and 
power  of  life.  For  we  are  the  children  that  Dr.  King 
spoke  of  when  he  addressed  250,000  people  in 
Washington  in  1963: 

"I  have  a  dream  .  .  .  that  one  day  little  black  boys  and 
black  girls  will  be  able  to  join  with  little  white  boys  and 
white  girls  and  walk  together  as  sisters  and  brothers  .  . . 
This  will  be  the  day,  when  all  of  God's  children  will  be 
able  to  sing  with  new  meaning  'My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee  I  sing.  Land  where  my 
fathers  died,  land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride,  from  every 
mountain  side  let  freedom  ring!'  " 

It  is  to  the  loving  memory  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  that  we,  the  staff  of  The  BEACON  1986,  dedi- 
cate this  book. 


Managing  Editor 
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The  First  Day,  Sept.  1985 
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Frank  Manning,  1902-1986 


One  of  the  most  important  and  influential  people  to  come  to 
U.  Mass.  Boston  was  a  man  that  most  UMB  students  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting.  He  was  Frank  J.  Manning,  a  man  who 
did  more  than  most  countries  to  make  sure  that  the  elderly 
were  not  forgotten  in  a  society  that  increasingly  caters  to  the 
young. 

Manning  was  a  man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  public  service. 
Much  of  Manning's  earlier  work  involved  starting  and 
organizing  unions  where  laborers  faced  unjust  conditions. 
Manning  was  asked  to  speak  to,  and  speak  for,  many  groups 
involved  in  union  activities.  He  wrote  letters  to  interested 
parties  all  over  the  country  for  causes  he  believed  in,  and  even 
went  to  jail  once  to  protect  those  beliefs.  Sacrifice  was  some- 
thing Frank  Manning  knew  about  quite  well. 

After  years  of  service  to  his  fellow  man  Manning  retired  in 
1967,  a  time  when  the  social  unrest  of  the  sixties  was  beginning 
to  peak.  Many  groups  of  people  who  were  feeling  lost  or  left 
out  of  the  mainstream  of  society  were  finding  themselves,  and 
taking  a  stand  for  their  rights  and  dignity.  Manning  took  note 
at  what  older  Americans  were  going  through,  and  after  raising 
families  on  what  today  would  merely  be  laundry  mat  change, 
older  Americans  were  being  discarded  and  ignored  by  a  society 
with  a  short  memory.  It  affected  him  deeply  to  find  out  that,  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement,  the  average  social  security  check  re- 
ceived by  retired  Americans  was  only  $94.00.  Manning  was  also 


grieved   to  see  many   people  displaced   from   their  long   time 
homes  to  make  way  for  urban  development. 

Manning  could  not  sit  idly  by  and  watch  this  happen  and 
realized  his  "retirement"  was  a  way  of  accomplishing  more 
than  ever.  "I  knew  then  that  my  job  in  life  was  not  finished 
and  that  neither  was  it  for  other  older  Americans."  Manning 
began  by  rallying  senior  citizens'  club  from  all  over 
Massachusetts,  urging  them  to  communicate  with  each  other 
and  to  maintain  contact.  As  a  united  group,  Manning  felt  they 
would  be  more  effective  in  getting  legislators  to  be  sensitive  to 
issues  of  the  elderly. 

To  say  that  Manning  achieved  a  level  of  success  would  be  an 
understatement.  Manning  bolstered  his  already  well-known 
reputation  as  potent  but  eloquent  speaker  at  many  gatherings 
and  meetings  dealing  with  senior  citizens  issues.  He  testified  at 
hearings  to  get  rapid  transit  fares  lowered  for  senior  citizens. 
He  formed  a  group  called  Massachusetts  Association  of  Older 
Americans  (MAOA).  In  time,  the  MAOA  was  able  to  recieve 
non-profit  organization  status  and  grants  which  enabled  it  to 
hire  a  full  time  staff.  Its  work  goes  on  to  this  day.  Manning  also 
was  invited  to  lead  Mass.  delegations  to  the  White  House  for 
the  President's  Council  on  Aging,  both  in  1971  and  1981. 

Manning  had  an  influence  on  the  Gerentology  Program  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.  At  the  planning 
stage,  Manning  helped  to  provide  direction  with  some  of  his 
suggestions.  He  felt  it  was  particularly  important  that  the 
program  have  a  public  policy  emphasis  (which  is  right  in  line 
with  the  philosophy  of  UMB's  College  of  Public  and  Communi- 
ty Service,  where  the  Gerentology  Program  operates  at  the 
Downtown  Campus)  and  that  the  students  learn  about  the  leg- 
islative process  and  how  to  make  it  work  for  them. 

Several  years  later  after  the  Gerentology  program  was 
founded  in  1980,  the  program's  students  and  faculty  made  an 
official  request  to  the  Dean  that  the  commencement  certificate 
for  students  who  successfully  complete  the  program  be  named 
in  honor  of  Frank  J.  Manning.  This  was  not  just  a  reward  for 
his  input  and  guidance  in  starting  the  program,  it  was  a  tribute 
to  a  man  who  helped  make  the  problems  of  aging  an  important 
issue  that  concerns  all  Americans.  Manning's  name  appears 
proudly  on  all  the  certificates. 

Manning  died  in  the  summer  of  1986.  In  his  ailing  health,  he 
still  attended  the  commencement  ceremonies  of  the 
Gerentology  Program  and  Institute,  something  he  had  made  a 
point  of  doing  over  the  last  several  years.  As  usual,  he  mixed 
his  sharp  but  subtle  wit  with  serious  matters,  and  his  warmth 
filled  the  hall  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  library.  As  one  looks 
over  Mannings  many  goals  and  accomplishments,  one  thing 
comes  to  mind  that  he  once  said  that  would  seem  to  sum  up  his 
personal  philosophy! 

"Do  not  be  deterred  by  failure,  as  there  is  great  satisfaction 
in  associating  with  your  fellow  man  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  help  certain  people  of  humanity." 

■ 
He  will  be  missed,  i 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 

Special   thanks   to   Scott   Bass   and  Pat   Schell   of  the   Gerentology 

Program  for  their  generous  assistance  in  preparing  this  report. 
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Kurt  David  Hogan 


Black  Nativity 

Christmas  time  at  UMass/Boston  usually  means 
looking  forward  to  vacation  without  embedding  one's 
eyes  in  a  book.  It  also  means  the  frustrating  task  of  gift 
buying,  tree  trimming,  and  dealing  with  Christmas  ad- 
vertising. 

Then  there  are  the  hearty  souls  who  truly  try  to  find 
the  Christmas  spirit.  They  know  that  it  must  mean  more 
than  "A  Charlie  Brown  Christmas".  Christmas  is  a  time 
of  family,  warmth,  sacrifice,  and  love.  This  is  what 
"Black  Nativity"  at  UMass/Boston  was  all  about. 


. 
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Black  Nativity  was  put  on  by  the  Black  Student  Center. 
The  musical,  told  in  dance  and  in  song,  is  the  story  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Many  UMass 
Students  along  with  children  from  the  Boston  Area  per- 
formed in  the  Christmas  tribute. 

As  the  cast  walked  down  the  aisles  of  the  Wheatly 
Auditorium,  the  audience  was  enraptured  at  the  sight  of 
the  people  holding  candles  as  they  sang,  looking  angelic 
in  their  long,  flowing,  ceremonial  robes.  The  spirit  of 
Christmas  was  felt  by  all  as  the  softly  lit  candles  gave  a 
faint  glow  to  the  faces  hopeful  children,  looking  ahead 
to  a  world  with  peace  and  good  will  to  all.  | 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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The  Biology  Department 


The  UMass/Boston  Biology  Department  offers  a 
diverse  and  high  quality  degree  program  to  one  of  the 
largest  groups  of  majors  at  the  Harbor  campus.  Graduates 
of  the  department  have  an  excellent  record  of  admission 
to  medical  and  graduate  programs.  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  sixteen  percent  had  entered  medical,  dental  or 
veterinary  schools,  while  another  forty  percent  had  been 
accepted  into  other  graduate  programs.  Others  entered 
the  teaching  profession,  work  for  environmental  agen- 
cies, or  became  lab  technicians  in  area  laboratories. 

The  department,  together  with  the  Anthropology  and 
Psychology  departments,  offers  cross-disciplinary  pro- 
grams in  Biology  of  Human  Populations  and  in 
Biobehavioral  Studies.  Within  the  department,  students 
can  take  a  double  major  in  Biology  and  Medical  Technol- 
ogy. Graduate  students  may  choose  Biotechnology  and 
Biomedical  Science,  Applied  Marine  Ecology  or  more  tra- 
ditional concentrations  in  Botany,  Cell  Biology, 
Physiology  or  Population  Biology. 

Biology  department  chair,  Dr.  Christine  Armett-Kibel, 
spoke  at  length  about  the  department  during  a  June  in- 
terview with  The  Beacon.  She  told  us  that  a  strength  of 
the  department  and  of  the  university  in  general  is  that 
the  university  provides  an  environment  that  encourages 
close  working  relationships  between  students  and 
faculty.  She  points  out  that  upper  level  classes  are  gener- 
ally small  and  that  students  are  required  to  take  a  large 
number  of  lab  courses.  These  lab  courses  provide  valu- 
able exposure  to  current  techniques  and  allow  students  a 
chance  to  meet  and  know  their  professors  on  a  personal 
level.  Dr.  Kibel  believes  that  the  faculty  "enjoys  a  sense 
of  accomplishment  when  they  observe  the  intellectual 
development  of  their  students,  who  move  through  in- 
creasingly demanding  biology  courses,  often  to  the  point 
of  undertaking  independent  research  projects". 


Later  we  learned  that  motivated  students  in  the 
undergraduate  program  were  given  every  opportunity  to 
work  as  assistants  in  the  research  projects  of  their 
professors.  This  was  surprising,  for  at  most  schools,  these 
opportunities  are  reserved  for  graduate  students. 

The  department  has  been  successful  in  obtaining 
funding  from  a  special  program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  Undergraduate  Research  Institutions  like 
UMass/Boston.  Through  such  funding,  the  Federal 
government  hopes  to  encourage  students  to  continue 
their  education  at  a  graduate  school  level,  and  also  hopes 
that  exposing  undergraduate  students  to  actual  research 
projects  is  a  good  way  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

In  an  age  of  endless  budget  cuts,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  the  UMass/Boston  Biology  department  has 
been  able  to  compete  successfully  with  some  of  the  best 
universities  in  the  country  for  sponsored  research 
funding,  and  it  seems  to  be  getting  better  at  doing  so 
with  each  passing  year.  Currently,  faculty  members 
receive  research  grants  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources, 
including  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy and  the  Agency  for  International  Development. 

A  list  of  significant  funded  projects  underway  at 
UMass  this  year  would  include  the  following:  an  impor- 
tant study  on  the  immune  systems  of  insects  as  it  relates 
to  disease  control  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Sugumaran;  an 
investigation  of  the  mechanism  of  RNA  synthesis  in 
eucaryotic  organism  by  Dr.  Ackerman;  and  a  study  on 
curiously  low  natural  fertility  among  natives  of  High- 
land, New  Guinea,  by  Dr.  Campbell.  Dr.  Wilkes,  a  world 
renowned  corn  specialist  and  consultant  for  the  Maize 
Seed  Bank  in  Mexico,  is  conducting  research  on  domesti- 
cated seed  plants,  whereas  pollen  analysis  and  archae- 
ological botany  are  subjects  being  investigated  by  Dr. 
Kaplan.  Two  other  funded  research  projects  of  interest 
are  a  study  on  insect  visual  systems  by  Drs.  White  and 
Bennett,  and  research  on  the  behavior  and  ecology  of 
seabirds  being  conducted  by  UMass's  resident 
ornatholigist — Dr.  Hatch. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Christine,  Dr.  Armett-Kiebel  had 
these  words  to  say  to  graduating  seniors — "We  congratu- 
late the  graduating  class!  We  always  remain  interested  in 
our  alumni  and  hope  that  the  members  of  this  class  will 
keep  us  informed  of  their  progress  after  leaving 
UMass/Boston."  | 

— Steve  Gyurina 
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I  don't  think  things  are  ever  the  way  one  expects,  and  I  don't  think  things  are  ever  the  way  one  assumes  they 
are  at  the  moment.  What  I  actually  think  is  that  one  has  no  idea  of  what  things  are  like,  ever. — Deborah 
Eisenberg,  critically  acclaimed  author 

The  building  is  horrible,  it's  falling  down.  I  think  it's  because  of  the  separation  of  the  Harbor  Campus  from 
CPCS.  We're  neglected. — A  CPCS  student,  commenting  on  the  condition  of  the  Downtown  Campus  building 

One  thing  for  sure  is  that  nobody  wants  to  be  a  stranger. — Vietnamese  freshmen  Trung  Dong  in  a  Mass  Media 
"Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land"  column 

They  have  struggled,  they  have  perservered,  they  have  succeeded,  and  today,  they  come  before  you  in 
triumph! — UMB  CAS  Dean  Richard  Freeland  introducing  the  CAS  graduates  at  1986  commencement 

The  court  would  not  do  to  heterosexuals  what  it  has  done  to  homosexuals.  Many  of  the  justices  are 
heterosexuals  themselves. — Art  Buchwald  column,  commenting  on  Georgia  passing  a  law  making  sodomy  a 
crime,  which  was  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

If  we  don't  have  a  source,  are  American  women  willing  to  give  up  their  diamonds? — White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
Donald  Regan,  attempting  to  alibi  for  why  the  Reagan  administration  refuses  to  impose  sanctions  on  the  racist  re- 
gime of  South  Africa,  the  world's  largest  source  for  diamonds 
(Ed's  note:  Congress  overrode  a  Reagan  veto  and  imposed  the  sanctions.) 

One  day,  my  boss,  from  Greece,  asked  me  to  do  some  job.  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  of  what  he  was  saying.  I 
questioned,  "What?"  It  was  like  I  started  the  Third  World  war.  That  guy  exploded,  gesticulating,  "Why  don't  you 
look  for  another  job?  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  explaining  or  repeating  everything  to  you."  I  got  mad  inside  that  day 
and  I  cried  and  cried  and  cried. — Haitian  freshman  Gerard  Jean-Leger,  describing  his  first  work  experience  as  a 
dishwasher-busboy  in  a  restaurant.  Jean-Leger  was  a  doctor  in  his  native  Haiti  before  coming  to  the  U.S.  in  1975  (The 
Mass  Media.) 

When  we  reached  'zilch'  and  'zillionaire',  it  was  like  having  the  finishing  tape  in  sight  in  a  marathon. — Robert 
hirchfield,  editor  of  the  just  completed  (after  29  years)  supplement  to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (TIME, 
/19/85) 

We  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  gunfighting  from  the  villages.  More  and  more  soldiers  came  to  our  town.  For  the 
irst  time  in  our  lives,  we  understood  the  real  war;  it  was  quite  different  than  our  fighting  games. — Southeastasian 
JMB  student  Em  Truong  recalling  wartime  childhood  (The  Mass  Media) 

J  worry  about  whether  there  will  be  enough  rice  on  the  table,  enough  milk  for  my  grandchildren,  real  basics. 
11  the  little  details.  Where  do  we  buy  the  rake? — Imelda  Marcos,  wife  of  exiled  Phillipine  President  Ferdinand 
arcos,  commenting  on  life  in  new  home  of  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Marcos  is  said  to  have  had  as  much  as  2000  pairs  of 
toes  during  her  time  as  First  Lady  of  the  Phillipines 

The  lady  has  a  problem  .  .  .  but  then  again,  what  100  year-old  lady  does  not  have  an  age  spot  here  and 
there? — From  "American  notes"  of  TIME,  regarding  the  $66.3  million  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
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One  of  the  biggest  issues  to  hit  UMass/ Boston  this 
year  was  the  shut  down  of  the  elevators  at  the  Down- 
town Campus.  While  an  elevator  breaking  down  is  no 
news  to  any  UMass  student,  a  deliberate  barring  of  ele- 
vator use  is.  Judged  to  be  unsafe,  the  administration  had 
them  shut  down  after  numerous  reports  of  elevators 
flying  past  selected  floors. 

Maintainence  at  the  13-floor  Downtown  Campus 
building  has  never  exactly  been  what  one  might  call 
breath-taking.  The  shutdown  was  viewed  by  many  CPCS 
students  as  the  first  major  step  in  what  would  ultimately 
be  complete  abandonment  of  the  Downtown  Campus 
building.  Not  about  to  take  this  lying  down,  CPCS  stu- 
dents organized  a  passionate  protest  and  marched  to  the 
State  House.  Once  there,  state  officials  and  legislators 
greeted  the  crowd  of  CPCS  students  and  sympathetic 
Harbor  Campus  students  and  later  promised  to  repair 
two  of  the  ailing  elevators.  CPCS  does  not  plan  to  let  this 
issue  fade  and  is  prepared  to  march  once  more  if  250  Stu- 
art Street  is  threatened  again.  f 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


CPCS 
Rallies 

Photos  by  Mark  Jarret  Chavous  and  Jon  Daisy 
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His  Name  Was  Martin  .  .  . 
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Photographs  by  Joe  Marchese 

passion  the  terror  that  the  Klu  Klux  Klan  imposes  on 
him  and  how  they  force  him  to  mind  his  own  business 
"like  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing." 

The  next  character  that  Eaton  portrays  is  Nathaniel  B. 
Wright,  a  young  black,  brought  up  in  an  all  white  afflu- 
ent community.  As  he  states,  "My  parents  were  polite 
enough  to  not  mention  that  I  was  a  Negro."  Nathaniel 
expresses  his  frustration  with  this  identity  crisis.  His  ex- 
posure to  an  all  white  society  has  left  him  confused  as  to 
what  a  black  man  should  be  and  how  to  act.  He  then 
decides  to  go  to  the  NAACP  to  join  "the  cause"  and  to 
discover  how  to  be  "truely  black." 

The  fourth  transition  has  much  intensity  and  realism. 
A  sharp  contrast  is  made  as  Al  Eaton  changes  character 
from  Nathanal  B.  Wright  to  a  black  militant  involved 
with  the  black  panthers.  This  scene  portrays  the  disillu- 
sionment that  many  blacks  were  feeling  toward  King's 
non-violent  practices.  This  movement  states,  "I  got  no 
more  cheeks  to  turn,"  in  response  to  putting  christian 
morals  into  practice  in  his  fight  against  racism.  His  dia- 
logue is  intense  and  filled  with  the  conviction  as  he  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  horror  that  his  family  experienced 
from  the  KKK  as  a  result  of  their  non-violent  protests. 
He  has  lost  hope  and  feels  his  only  solution  is  to  retali- 
ate. His  hatred  towards  the  whites  who  despise  him  an 
the  injustice  he  is  forced  to  live  with  is  evident. 


April  fourth,  1986,  was  the  eighteenth  anniversary  of 
the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King.  On  this  night, 
the  Black  Student  Center,  the  office  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs,  sponsored 
a  production  that  celebrated  the  spirit  and  impact  of  Rev- 
erend King. 

In  a  "one-man"  performance,  Al  Eaton  of  City  Stage 
Company  portrayed  the  life  and  times  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  His  energy  captivated  the  audience  as  he  reenacted 
the  impact  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  opening  scene  begins  with  Al  Eaton  as  a  tenant 
farmer  named  Willie  Smith  who  is  confronted  with  this 
new  movement  called  "civil  rights".  He  describes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  movement  as  he  tells  of  Rosa  Park's  bold 
incident  on  the  bus  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  Then  Al 
Eaton  with  a  quick  costume  change,  begins  delivering  a 
powerful  section  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.'s  speech  enti- 
tled "We  shall  overcome."  Next,  he  assumes  his  role  as  a 
tenant  farmer  and  expresses  his  reluctance  to  become  in- 
volved with  the  movement.  He  depicts  with  powerful 
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These  four  characters,  the  tenant  farmer,  the  black 
youth  raised  in  the  suburbs,  the  black  militant  and  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Jr.,  continue  to  be  portrayed  as  the 
production  continues.  Al  Eaton  is  actually  depicting  the 
lives  of  these  three  men  and  their  response  to  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Jr.  and  the  civil  rights  movement.  The  tenant 
farmer  eventually  confronts  his  flaws  and  decides  to  join 
the  march  on  Washington,  making  his  new  motto  "make 
way  for  the  children."  The  black  suburbanite  begins  to 
implement  non-violent  techniques  as  well,  as  he  pre- 
pares for  the  march.  The  black  militant  becomes 
disillusioned  with  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  Panthers 
and  the  lack  of  impact  their  ideology  was  having  in 
solving  racial  issues.  As  a  result,  he  supports  King  once 
more.  Al  Eaton  then  closes  it  out  with  a  powerful  excerpt 
from  King's  famous  "I've  been  to  the  Mountain  Top" 
speech.  The  entire  production  truely  portrays  the  hope 
that  King  instilled  in  many  people  from  different  back- 
grounds. 

Al  Eaton's  performance  was  so  real  that  it  felt  as  if  you 
were  actually  reliving  the  civil  rights  movement  through 
three  very  different  sets  of  eyes.  His  imitation  of  King 
was  powerful  and  genuine.  The  result  was  very  effective 
and  moving.  The  audience's  eyes  began  to  swell  as 
Eaton's  production  came  to  a  climactic  close.  Indeed  Ea- 
ton succeeded  in  making  this  evening  a  real  tribute  to 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  | 

— Pam  Wilkenson 
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The  Hellenic  Student  Assoc. 


Lower  Row:   Christos  Avgoustinox,   Nasos  Philippopoulos,   Phillis   Maracas,   Stelios   Delidakis,   Debbie 
Kaltsas,  Vagelis  Falaras. 

Upper  Row:  Litsa  Tzervidi,  Vasihs  Nasswpoulos,  Popi  Koukouraki,  Klemis  Tsourithis,  George  Bakopoulos. 


A  club  with  many  friends  and 
many  activities.  Throughout  the 
whole  semester  it  has  been  a  place 
for  relaxing,  fun,  study  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  The  president,  Naso 
Philippopoulos,  Vice  President 
George  Bakopoulos,  Secretary 
Vasilis  Noussiopoulos,  Treasurer 
Stelios  Delideikis,  and  members  of 
the  club  have  always  done  their  best 
to  provide  any  sort  of  information 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  any 
Helenic  (Greek)  subject.  The  H.S.A. 
has  been  re-established  the  last  year, 
bringing  onto  campus  many  warm 
and  elegant  events  full  of  pure  and 
original  customs  in  the  Helenic  tra- 
dition. 

For  the  new  academic  year  we 
definitely  intend  to  maintain  and 
grow  with  activities  which  we  plan 
to  share  with  all  the  UMass  stu- 
dents. 

Welcome  to  Hellas,  the  birth 
place  of  the  western  civilization.   | 


— Nasos  Philippopoulos 
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Black  Student  Center 


L  to  R  Martme  Charles,  Tracey,  Wayne  Miller,  Lisa  Coombs,  Rachel  Tate,  Edeline  not  pictured:  Kipper 
Saunders 


The  Black  Student  Center  is  a  multifaceted  operation 
focusing  on  the  Black  and  third  world  student 
population  at  UMass/Boston.  This  past  semester  the  cen- 
ter presented  Langston  Hughes  Christmas  play  Black  Na- 
tivity as  performed  by  the  Elma  Lewis  School  of  Fine 
Arts;  conscious  raising  events  such  as  We  have  a  dream 
with  guest  speaker  Martin  Luther  King  the  3rd  in  addi- 
tion to  a  Taste  of  Culture  which  effectively  brought  to- 
gether the  different  nationalities  of  UMB  for  a  night  of 
music,  learning  about  cultures  and  many  diverse  ethnic 
foods. 


The  Black  Student  Center  is  located  in  Wheatley  Hall 
4th  floor  room  173.  We  extend  an  invitation  to  any  stu- 
dents interested  in  enhancing  their  knowledge  of 
African  American  culture  and  to  inquire  about  our 
schedule  of  events.  § 

—  Wayne  Miller 
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L+R:  Avril  Phinney,  Bill  Scammell,  Andy  Aldous,  Pat  Sylvain,  Jeff  Giles,  David  Turnquist,  Kate  Maclntyre,  Joe  Oldham,  Charlie  Hughes,  William  French,  Bob 
Shaw 


Foundation  Gaming 
Club 

The  UMass/  Boston  Foundation  Gaming  Club  offers  an 
immense  variety  of  games  for  competition  in  a  friendly 
social  atmosphere.  Our  selection  varies  from  simple  card 
games  to  boardgames  to  the  extremes  of  fantasy  role 
playing  games  and  combat  re-creations.  Examples 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  Monopoly,  Risk,  D&D  and 
variations;  Rolemaster,  Third  Reich,  Gamma  World  and 
Star  Fleet  Battles,  (either  in  it's  single  form  or  our  full 
fledged  strategic  campaign). 

We  generally  restrict  actual  long  term  games  and  such 
to  the  later  hours  in  the  day.  Many  of  these  long  term 
campaigns  are  played  on  a  weekly  or  biweekly  schedule. 

Our  membership  is  a  blend  of  many  ages,  backgrounds 
and  gaming  experiences.  New  members  are  always  re- 
ceived well,  either  to  fill  in  gaps  or  to  help  start  out  new 
groups.  4 

— Bill  Scammell,  Treasurer 


Science  Fiction 
Society 

The  Science  Fiction  Society  of  UMass /Boston  is  a  So- 
cial organization  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  Science 
Fiction  through  literature,  movies,  and  other  media. 
Founded  in  1980,  the  Science  Fiction  Society  has  grown 
from  a  small  group  meeting  infrequently  in  classrooms 
into  its  present  position  as  one  of  the  larger  and  more 
active  RSO's  on  campus.  We  maintain  a  one  thousand 
book  Science  Fiction/Fantasy  library  from  which 
members  may  borrow. 

Some  of  our  activities  include  holding  frequent  discus- 
sions, sponsoring  expeditions  to  movie  openings, 
sponsoring  meetings  of  the  Boston  Japanimation  Society 
which  shows  Japanese  animation  features,  and  attending 
Boskone,  the  area's  annual  Science  Fiction  convention. 

Anyone  interested  in  fantasy,  Science  Fiction,  or 
wishing  to  spend  an  hour  or  three  is  invited  to  drop  by 
at  any  time.  New  members  are  always  welcome.  § 

— David  G.  Turnquist 
President 
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Ye  Dart  Club 


The  Dart  Club  has  been  a 
successful  R.S.O.  club  since  1984. 
Open  to  everyone,  the  club  has 
served  the  students  well,  providing 
dart  tournaments,  luncheons  and 
parties.  The  club  promotes  good 
sportsmanship  and  a  comfortable 
atmosphere  to  escape  from  the 
grind  of  school  work  when  the 
pressure  gets  too  heavy.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  enjoyable  organiza- 
tion long  after  our  beloved  gradu- 
ates leave.  | 

—Karen  Spinney 
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Photos  by  Kurt  Hogan 
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Howth  Castle 


L+R:  John  Amara,  David  McWilliam,  Felicia  Greene,  Michael  Thompson- Renzi,  Bethany  Van  Delft,  Doro- 
thea Braemer 


I  hope  Howth  Castle  will  have  a  long  life  at  UMB.  With 
a  dedicated  staff,  and  with  support  from  the  student 
body,  it  can.  It  is  only  two  issues  old  right  now.  The  lat- 
est issue  is  very  different  from  the  first.  I  think  the 
changes  that  we  made  this  year  have  not  only  improved 
its  appearance,  but  they  have  made  it  simply  easier  to 
read.  The  type  is  larger,  with  one  column  of  print  per 
page.  This  is  the  kind  of  format  used  by  such  eminent 
literary  quarterlies  as  the  Paris  Review,  Ploughshares,  and 
many  others.  It  does  justice  to  both  reader  and  writer. 

Any  university  without  its  own  student-run,  student- 
funded  magazine  is  missing  a  growth  ring.  There  are 
many  talented  artists,  writers  and  photographers  here  at 


UMB,  and  they  need  attention;  they  need  to  show  us 
who  we  are,  how  we  are.  They  have  much  to  share;  hu- 
mor, drama,  history,  a  photograph  of  someone  alone  in  a 
strangely  lit  place.  In  this  world  of  videos  we  need  good 
short  stories,  good  poems,  provocative  essays  and  art. 
Here  at  UMB  Howth  Castle  is  more  than  likely  the  first 
publication  in  which  serious  student  artists  and  writers 
can  acquire  some  recognition  for  their  efforts.    | 


-Michael  Thompson-Renzi 
Editorial  Coordinator 
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The  Mass  Media 


L+R:  Donna  Neal,  John  Trumball,  Evelyn  Ashford,  Jorge  Fernandez,  Laura  Loop,  Scott  Madden,  Michael  Maclnnis,  Hien  Tran,  Marcia  Perkins, 
Ron  Bedig,  Margot  Fitzgerald,  Charlie  Goldberg,  Meakin  David  Armstrong,  Darlene  Falzarano,  William  C.  Piatt,  and  Editor  Michael  Holley. 


I  believe  that  this  year's  Mass  Media  is  the  best  it  has 
ever  been.  I  hope  that  the  many  individuals  that  dedi- 
cated the  inordinate  amounts  of  time  that  producing  a 
good  newspaper  takes,  and  that  received  in  return  for 
thier  best  efforts  the  silence  of  the  University  communi- 
ty (except  when  we  were  being  accused  of  publishing 
pronography  or  communist  propoganda),  and  the 
capricious  (at  best)  and  partial  compensation  of  the  Uni- 
versity's extraordinarily  complex  and  incomprehensible 
system  of  renumeration  for  student  workers,  have  at 
least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  work  was  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Michael  Holley,  who  served  tirelessly 
(although  not  without  occasional  noisy  outbursts)  not 
only  as  Editor  but  as  Advertising  Manager,  staff  photog- 
rapher, and  Office  Manager,  is  not  alone  responsible  for 
the  fine  quality  of  the  Mass  Media.  Ron  Bedig  worked  as- 
siduously, and,  it  should  be  added,  gratis,  as  the  paper's 
Photo  Editor.  Bill  Piatt  struggled  and  emerged  seemingly 
unscathed  (although  he  assures  us  there  are  deep 
psychological  scars)  through  the  office  of  News  Editor, 
arguably  the  paper's  most  traumatic  position.  Brian 
Deardon,  as  Sports  Editor  and  sole  sports  writer,  pro- 
duced more  copy  than  any  of  us  would  previously  have 
bet  humanly  possible.  Mary  Crisafi  and  Laura  Loop 
worked  until  the  wee  hours  every  Monday  night  with 


the  result  that  the  paper  is  one  of  the  most  professional- 
looking  student  newspapers  in  the  Boston  area.  Evelyn 
Ashford  and  Scott  T.  Madden  edited  out  our  split 
infinitives  so  effectively  that  I  have  yet  to  learn  what 
one  is,  since  I'm  sure  that  if  ever  I  write  one  it  will  be 
automatically  corrected.  Charlie  Goldberg  wrote  careful, 
thoughtful  criticism  of  local  art,  theatre,  dance  and  music 
as  a  more  or  less  one-man  Art  Department.  John  Trum- 
bull was  thoughtful  enough  once  again  to  provide  us 
with  Nosey,  the  perpetually  bewildered  UMass  student 
who  lives  within  all  of  us,  but  who  fame  out  of  his  shell 
sufficiently  this  past  semester  to  launch  a  (sadly)  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  the  Student  Senate.  We  hope  he  will  run 
again  next  year.  A  full  roster  of  Mass  Media  personalities 
could  never  be  complete  without  mentioning  the  work 
of  Brian  McDivitt,  who  succeeded  myself  as  chief  colum- 
nist and  resident  muck-raker.  McDivitt's  outspoken  and 
unabashedly  partisan  commentary  kept  UMass  students 
aware  of  the  antics  of  their  own  representatives  in  the 
Student  Senate,  and  the  administration  as  well.  I  am  in- 
ordinately pleased  and  proud  to  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  with  such  a  bizarre  collection  of  misfits  and 
loonies.  | 

-Margot  Fitzgerald 
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The  Lesbian  and  Gay 

Center 


Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


L  to  R:  Vice  Pres.  Robert  Deveauw,  Pres.  Sean  McDonough,  Treasurer  Micheal  Snaps,  Secretary  Troy  Richardson 


The  UMass/ Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Center  fosters  a 
sense  of  unity  among  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
UMB  lesbian  and  gay  community. 

Programs  focus  on  community  awareness  through  edu- 
cation, member  support,  referral  resources,  political  ac- 
tion and  ties  to  the  Boston  Intercollegiate  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Alliance. 

The  Center  offers  peer  counseling,  rap-groups,  a 
"drop-in"  center  and  a  lesbian  and  gay  resource  library. 


This  year's  highlights  included  active  participation  in 
the  AIDS  Teleconference,  a  homophobia  teach-in  and  an 
active  role  in  campus  and  local  politics.  In  the  future  the 
UMass/Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Center  will  offer  a  film 
and  video  series,  visiting  speakers,  and  educational  pan- 
els on  such  topics  as  the  continuing  health  crisis  and 
how  we  are  dealing  with  it.    f 


-Troy  Richardson  and 
Sean  McDonough 
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Mass  Pirg 


L  to  R:  Matt  Wilson,  Dan  Ross,  Greg  Rice,  Carol  Sullivan,  Clifton  Carmona,  Sandra  McNeil, 
Linda  Micciche. 


Al  Miller 


MassPIRG  is  a  student  directed  organization  devoted 
to  protecting  the  rights  of  the  consumer  and  preventing 
further  destruction  to  our  environment.  Over  100,000 
students  actively  support  MassPIRG  and  another  100,000 
other  Massachusetts  citizens  are  also  members. 

MassPIRG  at  UMass/ Boston  is  in  its  fourteenth  year.  In 
the  past  we  have  worked  on  getting  legislation  passed  in 
the  State  House  like  the  Bank  Clearing  Bill,  the  Pollution 
Penalties  Bill,  and  more  recently  this  past  December,  a 
MassPIRG  bill  which  forces  Massachusetts'  industry  to 
reduce  sulphur-dioxide  emissions  which  cause  acid  rain. 

MassPIRG  here  at  UMass /Boston  is  currently  working 
for  the  passage  of  a  hazardous  waste  clean-up  bill  (timely 
because  of  the  recent  Woburn  case  where  hazardous 
waste  was  found  to  be  at  extremely  high  levels),  and  the 


Citizens  Utility  Board,  to  give  consumers  the  power  to 
fight  unfair  utility  rate  increases.  We  are  also  working  on 
a  campaign  to  end  hunger  here  in  the  Boston  area. 

We,  as  students,  have  the  future  of  the  world  around 
us  at  our  fingertips.  We  can  sit  and  watch  and  read  about 
it  happening;  our  neighbors  starving,  our  water  becom- 
ing undrinkable  and  our  education  becoming  wasted.  Or 
we  can  make  our  world  what  we  want  it  to  be.  We  can 
make  an  effort,  we  can  get  involved.  We  have  the  re- 
sources, we  have  the  power.  We  can  make  a  difference. 

Will  we  take  the  challenge?    ! 


-Gregg  Rice  and 
Linda  Micciche 
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The  Women's  Center 


by  Kathy  O'Neil 


Until  recently,  the  Women's  Center  at  UMB  had  been 
a  relatively  low-profile  organization.  Angela  O'Garro, 
the  Center's  new  business  director,  says  that  the  Wom- 
en's Center  faced  two  obstacles  in  its  quest  for  growth. 
One  problem  was  that  its  old  office  space  was  much  too 
small  to  serve  as  a  meeting  space  for  resource  center. 
Another  problem  was  that  the  elimination  of  the  free  pe- 
riod, during  the  Boston  State /UMass/ Boston  merger,  pre- 
vented many  previously  active  members  from  gathering 
regularly. 

This  past  January,  the  UMB  Women's  Center  exper- 
ienced a  rebirth  of  sorts.  After  a  lengthy  bureaucratic 
struggle,  the  Women's  Center  was  finally  able  to  relocate 
to  a  larger  space.  The  new  Women's  Center  is  located  in 
Room  122,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  Wheatly  Hall.  The  room 
had  previously  served  as  the  Student  Senate  conference 
room.  Since  the  move,  the  Women's  Center  has  wasted 
no  time  in  planning  and  sponsoring  activities  for  the 
University  community. 

The  Center  itself  is  a  large,  pleasant  and  comfortable 
room.  There  are  several  chairs  and  couches,  as  well  as  a 
long  meeting  table  with  chairs.  Thanks  to  the 
UMass/Boston  greenhouse,  the  Center  has  an  attractive 
variety  of  thriving  potted  and  hanging  plants.  There  is  a 
refrigerator  for  students  to  leave  a  lunch  in,  if  they  wish 
to  eat  at  the  Center.  Students  who  drop  in  to  socialize,  or 


for  quiet  study,  will  usually  find  a  fresh  pot  of  coffee 
brewing,  and  can  help  themselves  to  a  cup.  All  female 
students  are  encouraged  to  utilize  the  Center  on  a  walk- 
in  basis;  the  emphasis  at  the  Women's  Center  is  on  an 
atmosphere  of  community,  rather  than  a  members-only 
club. 

The  expressed  goal  of  the  Center  is  to  unite  with  other 
campus  and  community  organizations  in  order  to 
provide  services  and  referrals  for  women.  At  this  time, 
the  Center  has  a  well-stocked  pamphlet  rack,  where  stu- 
dents may  find  information  on  such  issues  as  health  and 
safety,  child  care,  legal  problems  and  job  finding.  A  large 
bulletin  board  displays  additional  information  on 
upcoming  feminist  or  female  oriented  social  events, 
roommate/apartment  ads,  and  other  topics  of  interest. 
For  the  spring  semester,  the  Center  offers  classes  in  yoga, 
in  self-defense,  and  in  weight  training. 

In  the  spirit  of  advocacy  and  issues  orientation,  the 
Center  is  trying  to  implement  a  discussion  group  for 
victims  of  rape.  Angela  O'Garro  reports  that  the  Wom- 
en's Center  is  in  the  process  of  hiring  Cathy 
McLaughlin,  a  woman  who  has  had  ten  years  experience 
as  a  counsellor  of  individuals  and  families.  Cathy  will  be 
available  approximately  ten  hours  a  week  to  provide 
counselling  services. 

In  addition  to  their  daily  services,  the  Women's  Center 
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is  an  active  sponsor  of  cultural  events.  Events  for  the 
Spring  of  1986  include  a  four-part  speaker's  series  enti- 
tled, "Career  Issues  for  Women",  which  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Studies  Program.  Every  Tuesday,  the 
Women's  Center  screens  a  different  film  in  the  Large 
Science  Auditorium.  The  films  deal  with  various  impor- 
tant issues  in  the  lives  of  women  in  America,  in  Europe, 
and  in  Third  World  nations.  Together  with  the  Music 
Department,  the  Center  sponsored  an  "Evening  of  Jazz", 
featuring  Dianthe  Myers-Spencer,  the  director  of  the  U. 
Mass  Jazz  Ensemble. 

On  March  4,  1986,  the  Women's  Center  began  a 
monthly  supplement,  entitled  Voices,  in  the  Mass  Media. 
Voices  featured  writing,  poetry  and  photography  from 
female  members  of  the  student  body  and  faculty.  Also  in 
March,  the  Center  is  sent  a  contingent  to  the  "March  for 
Women's  Lives",  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Women's  Center  is  senate  funded,  with  a  staff  of 
six,  including  program  director  Deborah  Wellsby.  They 
encourage  volunteers  to  join  in  planning  and  assisting  at 
all  their  various  activities.  In  this  first  semester  of  its 
renewed  growth,  the  Women's  Center  has  already 
undertaken  some  ambitious  projects.  The  Center's  staff 
hopes  that  their  new  visibility  as  an  active  organization 
will  encourage  many  more  female  students  to  drop  in 
and  take  advantage  of  the  Center's  resources.  j 


c  i 
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L  to  R,  back  row:  Billy  Taylor,  Eric  Schwartz,  Jeff  Krumrme,  Charles  Tevnan,  Guy  Caruso,  Diery  Prudent,  front  row:  Colleen  Lopes, 
Juliana  Piccillo,  Johanna  Allen,  Kris  Berry,  Pat  Wentworth,  Genevieve  Lee,  Michelle  Harris,  Lisa  Clement. 

Pre-Law  Society 


The  Pre-Law  Society  had  a  very  active  year.  Under  the 
direction  of  President  Charles  Tevnan,  Vice-President 
Guy  Caruso,  Secretary  Gigi  Piccillo  and  Acting  Treasurer 
Colleen  Lopez,  the  Pre-Law  Society  continued  to  foster 
an  interest  in  the  law  and  law  careers  through  lectures, 
field  trips  and  social  activities. 

The  Pre-Law  Society  Lecture  Series  featured  such 
distinguished  guest  speakers  as  Arline  Isaacson,  Legisla- 
tive Liason  to  the  City  of  Boston,  Suffolk  County  Sheriff 
Dennis  Kearney  and  Judge  Sally  Kelly,  UMass/ Boston 
73. 

Field  trips  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  Norfolk  County  house  of 
Correction  were  well  attended.  The  1985-86  year  also  saw 
the  creation  of  an  annual  newsletter. 

A  new  publication,  the  Law  and  Justice  Review,  was  es- 
tablished, in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Peter  Linebaugh  of 
the  Law  and  Justice  Program,  and  with  the  full  support 


of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Richard 
M.  Freeland.  Many  thanks  to  all  who  helped  make  the 
premier  issue  of  the  Review  a  great  success. 

On  May  first,  1986,  the  Pre-Law  Society  sponsored  a 
May  Day  Harbor  Cruise  to  MerryMount,  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  in  commemoration  of  both  the  first  May  Day  and 
"Law  Day." 

Constitutional  Amendments  this  year  included  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  officer  of  the  Society,  known  as  the 
Sargeant-at-Arms,  filled  pro  tempore  by  Pasquale 
Cardillo,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Pre-Law  Society 
Scholarship. 

The  election  of  new  officers  was  held  at  the  annual 
end  of  spring  semester  party. 

Many  thanks  to  all  who  worked  hard  to  make  this  year 
one  of  the  best  ever  for  the  Pre-Law  Society.  | 

-Charles  Tevnan 
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Health  Promotion  Center 


Photos  by  Jon  Daisy 

The  Health  Promotion  Center  at  UMass/ Boston  pro- 
vides the  students  with  a  variety  of  services  and  informa- 
tion. They  are  committed  to  helping  students  promote 
their  health.  They  emphasize  not  only  physical  health 
but  also  emotional,  psychological,  spiritual,  and 
environmental  health  as  well. 

Their  ongoing  Weight  Loss,  Smoking  Liberation,  and 
Stress  Management  Workshops  meet  personal  needs. 
Their  Stress  Management  Program  specifically  deals  with 
procrastination,  exam  anxiety,  and  the  fear  of  speaking 
in  front  of  groups.  Aside  from  these  regular  programs, 
the  Health  Promotion  Center  makes  every  effort  to  keep 
people  informed  on  current  health  issues  and 
controversies.  They  want  students  to  be  aware  of  their 
health  alternatives  and  options.  They  accomplish  this  by 
providing  an  extensive  referral  service.  Students  are  able 
to  gain  access  to  specific  information  that  can  help  them 


discover  where  their  needs  can  best  be  met. 

The  center  also  utilizes  it's  student  staff  members  as  a 
resource  in  keeping  up  to  date  with  the  students  needs. 
According  to  Vicki  Soler,  HPC's  Coordinator,  the  student 
staff  members  are  encouraged  to  express  their  ideas  and 
to  contribute  new  insights.  If  the  center  becomes  aware 
of  some  topic  that  students  want  more  information  on, 
workshops  can  be  created  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result, 
the  student  employees  act  as  a  liason  between  the  full 
time  staff  and  the  student  community,  enabling  the  cen- 
ter to  know  the  present  needs  and  concerns  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Health  Promotion  Center  can  be  considered  "the 
outreach  arm"  of  the  University  Health  Services.  The 
HPC's  involvement  in  assisting  and  coordinating  the 
Blood  Drive  on  campus  continues  to  be  a  success.  Not 
only  do  they  educate  students  about  outside  community 
programs,  they  also  help  them  become  aware  of  the 
many  health  services  available  on  campus. 

The  HPC's  commitment  to  the  students  at  UMB  is 
quite  evident.  Their  goal  is  to  become  even  more  visible 
on  a  campus  where  health  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant. As  a  result,  each  year  the  number  of  students 
who  take  advantage  of  the  Center  increases.  The  staff  at 
the  Health  Promotion  Center  are  always  willing  to  an- 
swer questions,  provide  options,  and  to  keep  students  in- 
formed. The  Health  Promotion  Center  is  dedicated  to 
keeping  students  healthy  during  their  years  at 
UMass/Boston.  ^ 

-Pam  Wilkenson 
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Student  Legal 
Information  Center 


StudAft,ghi5 


L+R:  Dir.  Guy  Caruso,  Charles  Tevnan,  Gigi  Picillo,  Maria  Valantme,  Kathryn  Wible,  Paralegal  Kris  Berry, 
Johanna  Allen,  Jonathan  Bonds,  Housing  Coordinator  Jeffry  Krumire. 


The  Student  Legal  Information  Center  had  a  very  busy 
academic  year  1985/86.  The  office  staff  provided  legal  in- 
formation and  referrals  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  We 
also  maintained  current  listings  on  housing  and  room- 
mate matching  for  the  UMass/Boston  community.  Dur- 
ing the  year  we  provided  two  informational  seminars. 
The  first  topic  was  landlord /tenant  laws,  the  second  was 
immigration.  Each  seminar  drew  a  large  audience  of  stu- 
dents and  was  very  well  received. 

Special  thanks  must  go  to  (What  a)  Guy  Caruso  for  his 


leadership  and  diligence  as  Director  of  the  center  for  this 
year.  Because  of  his  foresight  and  devotion  to  the  stu- 
dents of  UMass/Boston,  the  Legal  Information  Center 
will  provide  these  valuable  services  for  many  years  to 
come.  2 

-Jeffrey  Krumrire 
Director  (1987) 
Student  Legal  Information 
Center 
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The  Asian  American  Society 


The  Asian  American  Society  was  founded  close  to  15  years  ago,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  Asian  American  students  at  UMass.  With  the 
tremendous  increase  and  diversification  of  the  Asian  student 
population,  the  role  of  the  Asian  American  Society  is  even  more 
important. 

We  strive  to  bring  together  Asian  American  student  of  different 
nationalities  and  backgrounds,  serving  our  common  social,  cultural, 
and  educational  interests.  We  serve  to  educate  the  entire  campus 
about  the  culture  and  concerns  of  Asian  American  communities  of 
Boston. 

The  Asian  American  Society  sponsors  sports  days,  picnics, 
dinners,  educational  lectures,  films,  and  cultural  programs.  We 
promote  an  understanding  of  the  Asian  experience  in  the  US  both 
historically  and  in  the  present,  around  such  issues  as  cultural  iden- 
tity, discrimination,  anti-Asian  violence,  housing,  or  education.  We 
cosponsor  an  annual  Asian  College  Recruitment  Day  with  the 
Admissions  Office  and  with  other  East  Coast  college  campuses. 

All  are  welcome  to  come  to  our  office  and  get  to  know  us,  and 
we  would  like  to  get  to  know  you.  ! 

-The  Asian  American  Society 
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By 
Darlene  Falzarano 


In  the  passing  of  thirteen  uncertain  years  at  Liberty 
Prison  in  Uruguay,  novelist  and  playwright,  Mauricio 
Rosencof  imprisoned  for  his  literary  works,  came  to 
believe  that  "freedom  meant  going  to  parks  of 
Montevideo  with  his  young  daughter  for  ice  cream." 

However,  once  her  fifth  birthday  went  by,  there  were 
no  more  walks  in  the  park  with  her  dad.  Rosencof  saw 
her  once  in  a  great  while  through  metal  bars,  and  some- 
times he  was  allowed  to  receive  drawings  that  she  sent 
to  him. 

Thirteen  years  of  fascist  prison  guards,  solitary  con- 
finement, and  torture  did  not  destroy  his  love  of  family 
nor  the  creative  power  of  his  mind.  He  seems  to  possess, 
or  to  be  possessed  by,  a  jubilant  and  tender  understand- 
ing of  humanity,  a  quality  that  kept  him  from  surrender- 
ing his  sanity  in  the  face  of  prison  interrogations,  and 
that  captivated  the  audience  at  his  lecture  at 
UMass/ Boston. 

Rosencof  addressed  a  group  of  about  twenty  students 
at  the  Harbor  Campus  on  April  2.  Brandeis  professor 
Louise  Popkin  served  as  his  interpreter  at  the  event. 

The  lecture  began  with  a  general  introduction  to  the 
political  conditions  in  Uruguay  and  evolved  into  an 
eyewitness  account  of  the  heart-wrenching  experiences 
and  transformations  of  a  person,  a  people,  and  a  culture. 
Rosencof  has  seen  men  lose  their  minds,  bleed  to  death, 
and  awaken  to  the  sound  of  their  brains  splitting  apart. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  seen  his  fellow  prisoners  in 
communion  at  Sunday  morning  mass.  There  had  been  a 
few  opportunities  to  break  the  enforced  silence  of  the 
prison,  in  which  he  was  able  to  converse  with  an  inmate 
or  two.  During  one  of  his  bouts  in  solitary  confinement 
Rosencof  awoke  to  a  tapping  sound  coming  through  the 
wall  near  his  head.  It  was  the  prisoner  in  the  next  cell. 
They  scratched  out  a  code.  The  prisoner  relayed  a 
message:  "Today  is  my  birthday,  I  think."  Rosencof 
tapped  out  a  poem  in  response 

"And  if  this  were  my  last  poem, 
rebellious  and  sad 
tattered  but  whole 
only 

one  word 

would  I  write 
companero." 

Of  the  literary  community  in  the  prisons  of  Uruguay, 
Rosencof  had  this  to  say,  more  novels  come  out  of  the 
prisons  than  from  the  country  (as  a  whole)."  At  least  one 


half  of  the  inmates  in  Uruguayan  prisons  are  student 
Academians  and  professionals  constitute  another  twenl 
percent  of  the  prison  population.  Rosencof  says  there  a 
three   kinds   of  writers   in   Uruguay;   writers   in   exil 
writers  in  prison,  and  writers  that  live  in  the  count 
Because  so  much  of  the  material  that  has  been  scattere 
Rosencof  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  collect  these  worl 
for  publication.  His  latest  work,  "The  Child  That  Waits, 
a  dramatization  of  female  prisoners  watching  their  child 
bearing  years  go  by,  also  awaits  publication. 

With  the  loss  of  democratic  rights  over  twenty  year 
ago,  the  publishing  industry  in  Uruguay  came  to 
virtual  halt.  The  literary  community,  especially  the 
generation  following  Rosencof's  (he's  53),  had  no  ope 
forum  for  dialogue,  even  though  some  very  talente 
authors  remained  in  Uruguay  after  the  suspension  o 
democratic  rights.  According  to  Rosencof,  the  literary 
community  survived  because  it  refused  to  die.  Today, 
there  are  two  publishing  houses  operating  in  Uruguay, 
they  were  opened  last  year  after  the  country  returned  t< 
civilian  rule. 

Although  Rosencof  portrayed  the  political  condition: 
that  many  authors  have  been  subjected  to  in  Uruguay, 
the  focus  of  his  lecture  was  the  creative  process.  He 
spoke  of  the  author's  responsibility  to  translate  concept 
into  imagery.   He  expressed  a   provacative   interest  in 
dreams,  fantasy,  and  imagination  as  vehicles  of  the  cre- 
ative process.  One  of  the  anecdotes  he  used  to  illustrate 
his  point  about  imagination  was  the  obvious  turn  h 
daughter's  drawings  took  once  she  learned  to  'imagine' 
natural  process.  The  trees  that  she  drew  for  her  fathe 
were  originally  attached  to  the  earth  with  no  roots.  Afte 
she  had  been  exposed  to  a  seed  germination  experimen 
in  school,  her  trees  had  roots.  In  his  play,  "La  Tigra",  th 
main   character,  an   elderly   lady,  fantasizes  about  he 
sister's  sexual  exploits,  but,  actually  the  character  has  n 
sister,  and  never  had  a  lover.  "Fantasy,"  he  said,  "plays 
role  in  life  as  important  as  reality." 

"Las  Ranas",  "El  Gran  Tuleque",  "Revolucion  de  lo 
Canas  Obreros",  and  other  works  by  Rosencof  are  not  ye 
available  in  the  U.S.,  though  he  said  with  a  smile,  "I'm 
working  on  the  problem  right  now." 

Mauricio  Rosencof  was  released  from  jail  in  1985.  | 

(The  Mass  Media  and  The  Beacon  worked  together  on  th 
story,  and  it  appeared  as  shown  in  the  Mass  Media. — Ed 
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College  Bowled 

By 
Kurt  David  Hogan 


Photos  by  Kurt  Hogan 


Phillip  Clark 


The  day  had  arrived  for  the  Regional  Inter-Collegiate 
College  Bowl  championship.  Hundreds  of  competitors 
representing  most  of  New  England's  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities would  gather  that  Saturday  morning  at  Fitch- 
burg  State  College,  receive  a  briefing  on  the  scheduled 
events,  and  check  into  their  prospective  hotels  and  size 
up  the  competition. 

UMB  sent  intellectual  giants  Phil  Clark,  Louis 
Gonzalez,  Robert  (Scoop)  Carlson,  who  sported  a  bright 
Hawaiian  beachshirt,  and  Robert  Batmanghelidj,  who  be- 
came affectionately  known  by  the  opposition  as  simply 
"Batman"  the  English-Man.  The  team  was  known  as 
"The  Hypocrites." 

The  College  Bowl  is  essentially  an  academic  Trivial 
Pursuit  quiz  game,  where  each  college  sends  four  repre- 
sentatives and  play  one  another  until  all  but  two  teams 
are  eliminated  leaving  the  remaining  two  to  battle  for 
the  championship.  Points  are  awarded  for  correct 
answers  to  questions  ranging  from  "Name  the  twelfth 
President  of  the  United  States"  to  "What  year  did  Ein- 
stein win  the  Noble  prize?" 

It  was  Saturday  morning  and  a  confident  UMB  team 
arrived  at  the  UMB  Administration  building  to  prepare 
for  the  hour  long  journey  to  Fitchburg. 

UMB  got  off  to  a  slow  start  in  round  one  against  UNH 
with  an  early  score  of  90  to  -5  (negative  points  being 
awarded  for  incorrect  answers.) 

"Let's  not  answer  anymore  questions",  whispered  Bat- 


man to  teammate  Phil  Clark  (Kent),  "that  way  at  least 
we'll  look  cool."  But  (Scoop)  Carlson  wasn't  hearing  any 
of  that  and  insisted  on  playing  to  the  death  in  the  spirit 
of  true  competitiveness.  UMB  eventually  scored  positive 
points  but  took  a  hard  discouraging  loss.  "Let's  go  back 
to  the  hotel  and  find  some  action,"  exclaimed  team  Cap- 
tain Carlson  who  refused  to  feel  defeated.  So  it  was  back 
to  the  hotel  with  a  pit  stop  for  pizza  and  beer. 

Once  at  the  hotel  the  team  had  time  to  regroup  and 
make  strategy  changes  for  their  next  and  final  opponent, 
Stonehill  College.  Moral  was  low,  but  the  hotel  was  paid 
for,  and  there  was  the  night-on-the-town  to  look  forward 
to,  not  to  mention  a  private  banquet  for  all  College 
Bowlers  involved  in  the  tournament. 

It  was  now  an  hour  before  the  next  bout.  "Hey  Kurt," 
said  Phil,  to  this  writer,  coming  out  of  the  shower,  "take 
this  towel  and  throw  it  into  the  ring  if  we  start  to  get  j 
slaughtered  again,  at  least  we  might  get  a  few  laughs." 

The  comic  relief  had  started.  Jokes  and  stories  relieved  I 
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Low's  Gonzalez  and  Bob  Carlson. 

the  pain  of  defeat  as  everyone  got  showered  and  dressed 
to  face  Stonehill. 

UMB  came  out  with  a  strong  lead  with  a  quick  series 
of  complex  answers  by  a  previously  non-contributing 
Louis  Gonzalez.  At  half  time  it  looked  as  if  UMB  might 
take  the  victory  and  move  on  to  the  finals.  But  the  jinx 
took  place  when  a  cute  co-ed  from  the  opposition  ex- 
pressed an  attraction  for  team  "Pretty  Boy,"  Phil  Clark 
and  stole  his  concentration.  Comments  not  pertaining  to 
the  game  went  back  and  forth  between  the  UMB  and 
Stonehill  team  resulting  in  much  laughter  and  applause. 
But  time  had  run  out  and  UMB  had  lost  a  fairly  close 
match.  "We  were  simply  outclassed  and  unprepared",  ex- 
pressed Batmanghelidj,  "we  just  didn't  take  the  game  se- 
riously enough." 

Soon  it  was  banquet  time  and  UMB,  who  had  worked 
up  a  hardy  appetite,  was  first  in  line.  The  food  was  deli- 
cious, evident  by  Scoop  Carlson's  third  helping. 

All  in  all  it  was  a  fun  weekend  and  everybody  had  a 
good  time.  UMB,  who  had  never  competed  in  the  Re- 
gional Championship  before,  was  enthusiastically 
invited  back  to  compete  again.  | 


The  Stonehill  co-ed. 


Boh  Batmanghelidj 
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Affirmative  Action 

by  Kurt  David  Hogan 


Located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Administration  build- 
ing amongst  the  hierarchy  of  the  carpeted  executive 
offices  is  the  office  for  Affirmative  Action,  headed  by  Di- 
rector Jocelind  Gant. 

The  office  has  many  vitally  important  functions,  all  of 
which  are  designed  to  promote  equality  without  regard 
to  race,  sex  or  national  origin  specifically  at  UMass/ Bos- 
ton. 

"One  of  our  chief  concerns  here  in  this  office"  says 
Ms.  Gant,  "is  to  insure  that  the  Civil  Rights  of  people 
here  at  the  University  are  not  violated." 


Jocelind  Gant 

Ms.  Gant  went  on  to  explain  that  the  office  is  also  very 
committed  to  an  active  role  regarding  the  crime  of  sexual 
harrassment,  which  according  to  their  records  has 
plagued  UMB  for  some  years.  She  is  confident  however 
that  new  procedures  implemented  since  her  arrival  at  the 
University  in  1982  will  go  a  long  way  in  alleviating  this 
problem.  The  office  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
involved  in  conducting  conferences  and  seminars  re- 
garding sexual  harassment  and  the  profound  emotional 
and  psychological  effects  it  has  on  not  only  students,  but 
faculty,  secretaries,  and  professional  staff  as  well. 

As  well  as  being  a  hearing  officer  for  grievances  for 
those  seeking  fair  treatment  regarding  sexual  and  race 
related  issues,  Ms.  Gant  and  her  staff  are  also  concerned 
with  issues  regarding  fairness  towards  UMass  veterans 
and  handicapped  as  well. 

1986  has  marked  a  year  for  great  strides  for  the  office's 
accomplishments.  This  year  they  have  completed  a  for- 
mal study  of  minority  hiring  practices  within  the  UMB 
work  force.  The  study  is  entitled  Utilization  Workforce 


Analysis  and  takes  a  hard  and  precise  look  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  and  women  within  every  depart- 
ment of  the  University.  Then  comparisons  are  made 
using  those  figures  compared  with  the  number  of  avail- 
able women  and  minorities  in  each  discipline. 

Ms.  Gant  was  quite  pleased  to  say  that  UMB  holds  the 
highest  position  in  terms  of  minority  employment 
among  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in  New 
England,  and  is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
top  recruiters  in  the  nation. 

"If  we  are  committed  to  Affirmative  Action 
guidelines"  insists  Ms.  Gant,  "then  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  University  to  fulfill  it's  obligation  in  recruiting  and 
hiring  ethnic  minorities  which  corresponds  to  the 
numbers  it  represents." 

The  office  also  recognizes  what  will  be  a  visable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Hispanics  at  UMB.  The  office 
vows  to  aggressively  recruit  Hispanic  faculty  to 
adequately  respond  to  a  very  diversified  community. 

Ms.  Gant  attributes  a  great  deal  of  the  office's 
effectiveness  to  a  very  cooperative  and  sensitive  execu- 
tive administration.  She  was  happy  that  Chancellor  Rob- 
ert Corrigan  has  often  been  instrumental  concerning  is- 
sues of  Affirmative  Action.  Issues  that  other  institution 
executive  officers  would  rather  ignore. 

Ms.  Gant  is  constantly  amazed  at  the  ignorant  sexist 
and  racist  opposition  she  and  the  office  encounter 
concerning  issues  that  are  not  only  "morally  right  but 
legally  mandated",  as  she  puts  it.  Obviously,  many  bar- 
riers still  exist  that  need  attention  if  Affirmative  Action 
is  to  work  as  it  was  intended.  As  long  as  these  barriers 
exist,  the  staff  at  the  Affirmative  Action  office  will  be 
kept  plenty  busy.  They  will  continue  to  work  hard  for 
what  Jocelind  Gant  calls  a  "Moral  Imperative."  § 
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McCormack  Institute  for 
Public  Affairs 


Overlooking  the  spectacular  view 
of  the  Boston  Harbor,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Library  and  the 
islands  is  John  W.  McCormack  Insti- 
tute of  Public   Affairs.   Located   on 
:  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Healy  Library, 
the  Institute  is  named  for  the  for- 
mer Speaker  of  the   United   States 
House  of  Representatives,  who  re- 
i  presented     Massachusetts     9th 
i  Congressional  District,  in  which  the 
:  campus    has    lived    for    forty    three 
i  years.  The  Institute  is  a  focal  point 
of  the  University's  commitment  to 
policy  research,  particularly  on   is- 
!  sues  concerning  the  Commonwealth 
:  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
regarding  public  service  and  public 
affairs  education. 

Although  the  Institute  is  just  en- 
tering  its  third   year,   it  has  spon- 
sored many  activities  of  which  they 
I  are  quite  proud.  In  its  brief  life  the 
Institute    has    released    nearly    two 


Seated  left  to  right:  Fred  Waldstein,  Mary-Beth  McGee,  Kermit  Morrisscy,  Crystal  Jackson,  Al  Cardarelli, 
loe  Slavet. 

Standing  left  to  right:  Ed  Beard,  Hayward  Blackledge,  Sandra  Elman,  Murray  Frank,  Ruth  Finn,  Ray  Torto, 
Not  pictured:  Betsy  Anne  Yougholm,  Ernest  Lynton,  Padraig  O'Malley,  Kathleen  Foley 


dozen  papers,  has  conducted  eight  conferences,  and 
sponsored  numerous  public  addresses  including  appear- 
ances by  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Senator  Gary  Hart,  Speaker 
of  the  house  Thomas  "Tip"  O'Neil,  AFSCME 
International  President  Gerald  McEntee  and  most  recent- 
ly, Martin  Luther  King  III,  how  addressed  UMB  on  issues 
of  racism  and  world  hunger. 

The  Institute  staff  has  broad  range  of  expertise  in 
government,  demographics,  survey  research,  public  poli- 
cy analysis,  human  resources  planning,  political  behav- 
ior, urban  affairs,  public  finance,  higher  education  poli- 
cy, economics  and  public  management.  They  have  been 
involved  with  state  and  local  governments  in  developing 
programs  in  such  areas  as  day  care,  urban  education,  hu- 
man resources  policy,  tax  structures,  social  services  prior- 
ity setting,  and  industrial  revitalization. 

In  addition  to  publishing  New  England  Journal  of  Public 


Policy,  which  is  designed  to  provide  a  medium  for 
practitioners,  policy  analysts  and  academics  throughout 
New  England,  to  define  problems  and  develop 
approaches  to  solving  them,  the  Institute  has  published 
books  ranging  from  the  linkage  between  business  and 
universities  to  the  crisis  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  Institute  also  sponsors  a  Friday  lunch  seminar  se- 
ries. Guests  have  included  such  business  and  political 
leaders  as  Mel  King,  former  State  Representative  and 
first  Black  Nominee  candidate  for  Mayor  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  State  Senator  Patricia  McGovern,  current 
Chair  of  the  State  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Thanks  to  the  dedication  and  hard  work  of  the  McCor- 
mack Institute  staff,  we  at  UMB  can  rest  assured  that 
there  is  a  "strong  arm"  up  to  bat  for  us,  assuring  UMB 
newfound  respectability  for  past  accomplishments,  and 
those  still  to  come,  a 
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Kurt  Hogan 


The  McCormack  Institute  sponsored 
many  luncheons  this  year  with  a  wide 
range  of  topics  for  discussion.  Many 
prominent  speakers  came  to  UMass/ Boston 
as  a  result  of  the  McCormack  Institute's 
efforts.  Pictured  here  are  Martin  Luther 
King  III  (above,  right)  and  U.S.  Senator 
Gary  Hart,  (below,  left)  both  of  whom 
spoke  at  UMass/Boston  in  1986. 
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A  UMB  Bus  Driver 

by 
Alexandra  Antonioy 
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George  Matney 


When  you  step  on  a  UMB  bus,  do  you  ever  think  who 
the  person  is  that  is  driving  the  bus?  Probably  not.  Most 
students  are  too  intent  on  getting  on  the  bus  and  finding 
a  seat  to  think  of  anything  else.  But  these  drivers  are  hu- 
man, of  course,  and  work  hard  at  their  jobs.  And  some, 
like  George  Matney,  make  a  special  effort  to  be  helpful 
to  students. 

Matney  has  been  driving  for  less  than  a  year  as  a  UMB 
bus  driver.  He  is  quite  different  compared  to  the  other 
bus  drivers.  Matney  thinks  highly  of  his  job. 

"The  job  is  very  interesting  and  has  a  lot  of  prestige", 
he  says.  One  who  feels  that  way  about  his  job  also  pays 
attention  to  the  little  things.  On  the  left  side  of  Matney's 
seat  on  the  bus  is  his  uniform  jacket,  neatly  ironed  and 
wrapped  in  cellophane.  Appearance  is  obviously  impor- 
tant to  Matney.  But  what  about  the  day-in  and  day-out 
chore  of  having  to  prepare  the  uniform  for  work? 

"I  like  the  idea  of  wearing  a  uniform  to  work,"  Matney 
says.  "It  gives  me  authority  and  I  feel  like  I  have  force." 

Doesn't  driving  a  bus  every  day  tend  to  get  boring? 

"I  just  do  it  and  don't  dwell  on  it,"  he  says,  laughing. 

It's  a  good  thing  that  Matney  has  such  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  his  work  or  else  he  never  would  have  been 
able  to  have  worked  for  30  years  as  a  professional  driver. 
Amazingly  enough,  he  has  never  had  an  accident.  "You 
got  to  have  a  lot  of  patience  with  the  traffic,"  Matney 


says.  Students  in  general  are  very  pleasant  to  deal  with 
according  to  Matney,  who  knows  some  on  a  first  name 
basis.  A  student  need  not  be  hesitant  to  ask  Matney  to 
make  an  unscheduled  stop.  He  will  be  glad  to. 

One  would  think  Matney  would  tire  easily  from 
working  the  kind  of  hours  he  works.  His  day  starts  at 
8:00am  and  ends  at  6:30pm.  But  he  enjoys  his  work,  and 
often  asks  for  overtime.  There  is  no  doubting  his  dedica- 
tion. 

Before  driving  for  UMass/ Boston,  Matney  worked  as  a 
truck  driver  for  a  company  based  in  Roxbury.  Needing 
extra  income,  he  went  to  the  company's  office  on 
Norfolk  street  to  apply  for  an  additional  part-time  posi- 
tion. When  the  UMB  spot  came  up,  he  grabbed  it.  He 
found  that  he  liked  driving  buses  so  much  that  he  asked 
to  come  on  full-time.  He  soon  got  his  wish,  and  now 
with  full-time  status  he  enjoys  some  benefits  such  as 
union  membership  and  insurance  coverage. 

Next  time  you  run  to  the  UMass  bus  thinking  of  only 
of  acquiring  a  seat  and  not  being  late  for  class,  take  a 
look  at  the  person  who  is  driving  you  to  school.  It  just 
might  be  George  Matney. 

Good,  friendly,  helpful  people  are  a  rare  pleasure  at 
UMass /Boston,  and  we  should  be  thankful  to  folks  like 
George  Matney  for  making  life  a  little  easier.  = 
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Ondine 

by 
Alice  Sunderland 


Ondine,  the  name  for  a  water  nymph,  is  a  play  about 
the  life  of  one  such  ondine.  She  was  found,  as  a  baby,  on 
the  bank  of  a  lake,  by  a  childless  couple.  They  adopt 
Ondine  (Debra  Barton)  and  raise  her  as  if  she  were  their 
own. 

One  day  Ritter  von  Wittenstein  zu  Wittenstein  (Billy 
Donald)  is  walking  through  the  forest  to  test  his  love  for 
his  betrothed,  Bertha,  (Sharon  Squires)  the  King's  daugh- 
ter. The  old  couple  (John  O'Donoghue,  Bariyyah  New- 
ton) asks  Ondine  to  fetch  some  food  and  when  she  sees 
Ritter,  she  falls  madly  in  love  with  him. 

The  plot  thickens  as  Ondine,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
marry  Ritter,  is  made  to  promise  that  if  Ritter  betrays  her 
in  any  way,  then  she  will  die.  The  two  marry,  but  Bertha 
manages  to  get  Ritter  back  in  love  with  her  and  proves 
that  his  marriage  to  Ondine  is  void  because  Ondine  is 
not  human.  Ritter  then  marries  Bertha  and  Ondine  dies. 
The  ending  is  a  sad  testiment  to  love  because  Ritter  is 
made  to  remember  nothing  of  his  love  for  Ondine.  The 
play  was  directed  by  Susan  McGinley.  j 


Photos  by  Steve  Gyurina 
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Standing;  Assistant  Coach  Jeff  Hennesy,  Jackie  McGill,  Sonji  harts,  Michelle  Williams,  Jackie  James,  Maureen  Roche,  Donna  Boggs,  Georgia  Traficante,  Murtonda 

Durant,  Debbie  d'Entremont,  Dianne  Weeder,  Coach  Sherman  Hart 

Kneeling:  Delores  Booth,  Rosalind  Williams,  Kelly  Rainey,  Ann  Brissett,  Genesia  Eddins 

Women's  Track  Team 


1986  Division  III  NCAA  Champions 

The  cleats  showed  no  sign  of  wear.  The  spandex  suits  still  glistened  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  sweat  continued  to 
bead  down  the  side  of  their  determined  faces.  One  championship  wasn't  enough  for  these  inspired  athletes.  The 
UMass/ Boston  Women's  Track  Team  wanted  it  all. 

Going  to  the  nationals  in  1985  and  up  and  blowing  the  competition  right  off  the  track  didn't  satisfy  coach  Sherman 
Hart.  Instead  of  just  sitting  back  on  his  laurels  after  bringing  national  recognition  to  the  Women's  Track  Team,  Hart 
set  the  lofty  goal  for  his  "Lady  Beacons"  of  winning  both  the  Indoor  and  Outdoor  ECAC  Division  III 
Championships,  and  the  NCAA  National  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Division  III  Championships,  no  less.  No,  he  doesn't  ask 
for  much.  Never  being  ones  to  shrink  from  a  challenge,  the  women  went  out  and  did  just  that.  Not  bad  for  what  is 
basically  a  home-grown  metropolitan  Boston  crew. 

Ann  Brissett,  co-captain  of  team,  had  an  absolutely  brilliant  senior  year,  setting  high  marks  in  the  hurdles,  the 
triple  jump,  and  leading  the  relay  team  to  big  wins.  One  of  Brissett's  accomplishments  this  year  was  at  the  Greater 
Boston  Track  Club  Invitational,  where  she  set  a  record  in  the  triple  jump  of  3A'7W,  breaking  the  previous  record  by 
2'2XA" .  She  didn't  stop  there,  for  later  at  Bates  College  she  jumped  37'11",  beating  her  closest  rival  by  V/i  feet. 
Brisset's  banner  year  led  to  her  being  named  Division  III  Female  Athlete  of  the  Year  by  the  New  England  College 
Athletic  Conference  (NECAC). 

Brissett  wasn't  the  only  one  to  get  recognition  this  year.  Along  with  Brissett,  Genesia  Eddins,  Diane  Weeder, 
Mortonda  Durant,  Michelle  Williams,  Debbie  d'Entremont,  Darrelle  Boyd,  Jackie  James,  Sonji  Larts,  and  Georgia 
Traficante  all  became  All-Americans. 

"We  grew  up  this  year,"  says  Hart.  "We're  a  year  older  and  wiser .  .  .  (Now  everybody)  knows  we  are  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  .  .  .  and  we'll  have  to  be  ready." 

— Mark  Janet  Chavous  with  Stuart 
Kaufman  of  UMB  Sports  Information 
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L+R  Back  Row:  Bob  Gervasi,  Brian  Assad,  Tad  Merritt,  John  Lovell,  Ray 
Malzone  Middle  Row:  David  Doyle,  Bill  Everett,  Chris  Spillane,  Jeff  Harding, 
Dennis  Croke,  Joe  Manfredoma,  Scott  Duffy,  Wilson  Coley,  Keith  Smith,  Kurt 


Carter,  Dan  Mecrones,  Brian  Chase  Front   Row:  Paul  Duffy,   Tom  Corliss, 
Coach  Gary  Doak,  Dave  Rooney  (Captain),  John  Christopher,  Jim  Dunn 


UMB  Hockey  Team 


RESULTS 

UMB 

3 

St.  Anselm  (OT) 

4 

4 

at  Salem  State 

6 

6 

AIC 

5 

7 

Suffolk 

4 

4 

Hobart 

3 

2 

at  UConn 

8 

3 

at  Colby 

5 

3 

Babson 

2 

1 

at  N.H.  College 

2 

4 

Westfield  St. 

2 

7 

St.  Anselm 

1 

3 

Salem  St. 

9 

3 
2 
4 

at  Fitchburg  St. 
at  Middlebury 
Bowdoin 

1 

11 

9 

3 

2 

Colby 
SMU 

2 
5 

5 
2 

N.E.  College 
at  Norwich 

8 

7 

5 

Salem  St. 

7 

4 

15 

Holy  Cross  (OT) 
Worcester 

5 
3 

3 

Merrimack 

11 

7 
3 

7 

Bentley 
Plattsburg 
N.  Adams  St.  (OT) 
W  10-16  L 

1 
7 
8 
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UMB  Flounders  Codfish  Bowl 


Sometimes  things  just  don't  go 
your  way.  UMass/Boston  again 
made  to  the  finals  of  the  Codfish 
bowl  (12/28/86),  but  came  up  short 
this  time.  The  Beacons  put  forth  a 
valiant  effort,  but  the  swift  skaters 
of  Salem  State  were  just  too  much 
for  them.  ^UMass  bowed  to  Salem 
State,  9-3.  1 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


Photos 

by 

Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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BacA:  row,  /e/Y  to  right — Donna  Boggs,  Charlene  Bird,  Kelly  Rainey,  fan  Prokachini,  Marie  Fitzgerald, 
Rosalin  Williams,  Sherman  Hart — Head  Coach  Front  row,  left  to  right — Darrell  Board,  Dianne 
Wheater,  Jackie  McGill 

Women's  Cross  Country 

Team 
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Left  to  Right,  back  row— Head  Coach  Noel  Cotterell,  Manny  Rets,  Mark  Ercolini,  Peter  Murphy,  Housam  Ronk,  William 
Puerto,  Brian  Byrne,  Omar  Chavez,  Bob  Ahearn,  George  Panitsidis,  Seam  Harrington,  Mike  Williams 

Front  Row,  left  to  right— Mohamad  Ben  Abderzak,  Dave  Cousin,  Victor  Rodriguez,  Joseph  Fernandez,  Victor  Delgado,  Co- 
Captain  Vasiliadis,  Co-Cavtain  Jose  Chavez,  Fernando  Cleves,  Angello  Kitsakas,  Charles  Williams,  Kevin  Mascoll 

Men's  Soccer  Team 


UMB 

OPP 

1 

at  Rhode  Island  College 

2 

1 

EASTERN  NAZARENE 

3 

3 

at  Hawthorne  College 

1 

0 

ROGER  WILLIAMS 

1 

8 

SUFFORK 

0 

2 

FITCHBURG  STATE 

2 

1 

PLYMOUTH  STATE 

0 

1 

at  Southeastern  Mass 

2 

5 

FRAMINGHAM  STATE 

0 

5 

CURRY  COLLEGE 

0 

4 

LOWELL 

2 

2 

at  Merrimack 

3 

2 

at  Southern  Maine 

0 

1 

at  Franklin  Pierce 

2 

1 

at  Westfield  State 

0 

0 

SALEM  STATE 
W  L  T 
8-7-1 

1 
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L+R:  Nadtne  Jones,  assistant  Coach,  Stepahw  Bogues,  Cindy  Lou  Lewis,  Theresa  Kelly,  Julie  Barrett,  Co-Captain  Delia  Duggan,  Co-Captain  Carol  Thomas, 
Cynthia  Willis,  Julie  Monroe,  Sara  Cline,  Paula  Taylor,  Maura  Linskey,  Coach  Sharon  Barrett 

Women's  Basketball  Team 


UMB 

Opponent 

53 

83 

(L) 

Buffalo  ST. 

67 

84 

(L) 

Stony  Brook 

62 

75 

(L) 

SALEM  ST. 

62 

58 

(W) 

Curry  College 

67 

85 

(L) 

R.I.  College 

75 

56 

(W) 

WORCESTER  ST. 

66 

95 

(L) 

R.I.  College 

70 

81 

(L) 

Southern  Maine 

71 

58 

(W) 

Fitchburg  St. 

63 

89 

(L) 

E.  CONN.  St. 

57 

74 

(L) 

MERRIMACK  COLLEGE 

32 

75 

(L) 

Bridgewater  ST 

55 

73 

(L) 

N.Y.  Tech 

67 

61 

(W) 

E.  Nazerene 

64 

83 

(L) 

ST.  JOSEPH'S 

65 

77 

(L) 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE 

59 

73 

(L) 

Colby  College 

70 

84 

(L) 

W.P.I. 

64 

85 

(L) 

Tufts 

59 

86 

(L) 

Southeastern  Mass 

60 

71 

(L) 

EMMANUEL 

57 

78 

(L) 

W  4—18  L 

Plymouth  St. 

68 
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Back  Rou>,  left  to  right — Reggie  Boyd,  Stan  McClaren,  Jimmie  Davis,  Dean  Beresford,  Eddie  Coleman,  Al  Holland — Assistant  Coach.  Front  row,  left  to  right — foe 
Smoot — Assistant  Coach,  Rodney  Hughes — Assistant  Coach,  Chris  Gasper,  Tom  William — Captain,  Sydney  Floyd,  George  West,  Al  Saunders — Manager 

Men's  Basketball  Team 


UMB 

OPP 

63 

89 

(L) 

St.  Michaels 

80 

101 

(L) 

St.  Anselm 

99 

79 

(W) 

Westfield  St. 

80 

82 

(L) 

Salem  St. 

^p 

76 

79 

(L) 

at  Fitchburg  St. 

.^M.                 ^1 

72 

56 

(W) 

at  Newport  Col. 

57 

104 

(L) 

at  N.H.  College 

*W,^w>^  * 

58 

72 

(L) 

at  WNEC 

96 

59 

(W) 

Emerson  Col. 

85 

86 

(L) 

at  Susquehanna 

105 

83 

(W) 

at  Anna  Maria 

71 

85 

(L) 

at  Fitchburg  St. 

58 

70 

(L) 

E.  Conn.  St. 

61 

65 

(L) 

at  E.  Nazerene 

Vv^S^B 

65 

73 

(L) 

at  Bridgewater  St. 

68 

94 

(L) 

at  N.Y.  Tech. 

61 

89 

(L) 

at  Central  Conn. 

75 

78 

(L) 

Franklin  Pierce 

55 

90 

(L) 

Southern  Maine 

82 

114 

(L) 

St.  Joseph's 

60 

92 

(L) 

at  Southeastern  Mass 

67 

93 

(L) 

Tufts  University 

92 

70 

(W) 

Anna  Maria 

109 

84 

(W) 

Wentworth  Inst. 

83 

94 

(L) 

at  Plymouth  St. 

75 

94 

(L) 
W  6—20  L 

at  R.I.  College                            t 

Coach  Charlie  Titus 

Fencing 
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71 


Mark  (arret  Chavous 


The  Catch 
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The  Coach 
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Wrestling 


Steve  Gyurina 


Fred  Mirliani 


Steve  Gyurina 
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Women's  Softball 


Photos  by  Fred  Mirliani 
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Women's  Volleyball 
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Game  photos  by  Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


UMB  Football  Team 
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Men's  Cross  Country 


Photos  by  Fred  Mirliani 


Doak  Premiere 


Gary  Doak  and  Bobby  Orr 

Hockey  Hall  of  Famer  Bobby  Orr,  a  Boston  Bruins 
Stanley  Cup  teammate  of  yesteryear,  was  on  hand  for  the 
coaching  debut  of  former  teammate  and  longtime  friend 
Gary  Doak  at  Clark  Athletic  Center.  Doak's 
UMass/ Boston  varsity  lost  4-3  in  overtime  in  a  spirited 
game  against  St.  Anselms. 

Orr  was  mobbed  by  fans — including  a  few  hundred 
Quincy  and  Dorchester  youth  hockey  participants  during 
his  extended  visit.  He  watched  the  game  flanked  by 
Chancellor  Robert  A.  Corrigan  and  Mrs.  Judy  Doak. 

"Doakie's  team  played  well  for  an  opening  game,"  said 
Orr.  "The  thing  I  liked  is  that  the  kids  didn't  lose  their 
poise  when  they  fell  behind  2-0  early  and  then  3-0.  They 
rallied  to  tie  the  game." 

Prior  to  the  game  Orr  gave  TV  interviews  and  spent 
considerable  time  mingling  with  spectators  and  signing 


dozens  of  autographs.  He  then  took  time  to  chat  with 
Athletic  Director  Charlie  Titus. 

Earlier,  Orr  purchased  a  UMass/ Boston  button  and 
wore  it  proudly  on  the  lapel  of  his  topcoat. 

"This  was  fun — let's  do  it  again,"  said  Orr,  known 
widely  for  his  television  commercials  for  BayBank  and 
others.  "I'd  like  to  get  some  of  the  guys  together,  Cheese 
(goalie  Gerry  Cheevers),  Chief  (John  Bucyk)  and  Pie 
(Johnny  McKenzie)  and  come  back  for  another  game." 

"This  was  a  very  positive  experience  for  us,"  said  Ernie 
Zimmerman,  president,  Quincy  Youth  Hockey  Associa- 
tion. "For  many,  it  was  the  first  visit  to  the  Harbor 
Campus.  We  saw  a  good  game,  but  we  were  sorry  UMass 
lost.  Three  of  our  alumni  (Keith  Smith,  Tom  Corliss, 
Dennis  Croke)  are  on  the  team,  1 

-Leo  Monahan 
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UP  CLOSE  AND  PERSONAL 


Graduating  from  college  is  a  traumatic  experience.  It 
takes  many  years  of  study  and  hard  work  to  finally  walk 
up  and  accept  the  diploma.  You  are  never  really  quite 
sure  until  you  have  the  paper  in  your  hands.  When  you 
do,  it  is  then  that  you  can  finally  say  that  all  the  hard 
work  and  sweat  was  worth  it. 

UMass/ Boston  is  different.  It  is  a  university  that  is  also 
a  commuter  school.  There  are  no  dorms;  the  student 
body  live  at  home,  have  their  own  apartment  or  have 
families  to  support.  Its  students  have  a  slew  of  part  time 
jobs  to  help  pay  for  school,  or  are  involved  in  full  time 
careers.  Whether  it's  working  at  an  IBM  computer  termi- 
nal, or  pumping  gas  at  the  Central  Square  Citgo,  UMB 
students  are  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  order  to 
get  their  degree.  As  senior  Bob  Carlson  said  in  TIME 
magazine,  (4/1/86)  "UMB  students  are  hustlers." 

Most  yearbooks  are  sound,  informative  publications 
which  preserve  many  memories  of  the  people  who  go  to 
college.  But  very  few  have  tried  to  preserve  and  define 
the  student  experience.  This  is  important,  for  in  the  di- 
versity inherent  in  UMass/ Boston  are  compelling  stories 
of  how  its  students  have  come  to  where  they  are,  and 
where  they  intend  to  go.  That  is  why  Up  Close  and  Per- 
sonal, with  its  selection  of  students  chosen  at  random,  has 
made  a  return  appearance  in  The  Beacon  1986.  The  lives 
of  the  students  who  come  here  from  all  over  the  world 
are  what  make  UMass/  Boston  the  special  place  that  it  is. 
This  diversity  of  backgrounds  is  something  not  even  the 
larger  schools  can  boast  of.  And  now,  once  again,  the 
reader  has  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  some 
invigorating  people  just  like  yourself,  Up  Close  and  Per- 
sonal. | 

— Mark  Janet  Chavous 
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DEEN  MARIE  SULLIVAN 


by  Kurt  David  Hogan 


When  Deen  Marie  Sullivan,  of  Milton,  Massachusetts 
came  to  UMass/ Boston  she  had  no  idea  how  drastically 
her  life  would  change  forever. 

"Coming  to  UMass /Boston  was  the  best  thing  I've  ever 
done  for  myself,  I  just  love  it  here!" 

I  thought  she  was  pouring  it  on  a  little  thick,  but  as 
Deen  went  on  to  speak  in  her  unmistakably  angelic 
voice,  the  sincerity  and  true  joy  of  her  UMass /Boston  ex- 
perience became  overwhelming  clear. 

"This  place  (UMB)  has  really  helped  me  in  getting  my 
act  together,"  she  said.  "And  believe  me  my  act  was  not 
together!" 

Being  an  only  child  and  the  first  in  her  family  to  at- 
tend college,  Deen  decided  to  tackle  the  responsibility  of 
putting  herself  through  college. 

"Lacking  education  is  really  a  dangerous  thing,"  she 
said.  After  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  her  other  col- 
lege choices  Deen  decided  on  joining  the  UMass /Boston 
community. 

"I  really  love  the  people  here,"  she  continued,  pausing 
with  a  reflective  smile,  "They're  so  down  to  earth  and 
real,  and  so  incredibly  hard  working.  Unlike  the 
atmospheres  at  other  universities,  UMass /Boston  is  a 
special  kind  of  place  where  people  generally  have  pretty 
tough  lives.  Most  people  have  to  maintain  more  than  one 
job,  some  have  marriages,  families,  kids  etc.,  in  addition 
to  full  course  loads.  It's  a  real  struggle  here,  and  those 
who  decide  to  go  through  with  it  really  want  to  be  here. 
I  find  that  people  here  have  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
higher  education  unlike  those  people  that  are  simply 
handed  the  opportunity." 

When  she  first  came  to  UMB  she  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  majoring  in  Psychology  feeling  that  she  fit  the  mold 
of  being  rational  and  very  straight  laced.  But  after  her 
first  semester  she  decided  to  break  out  of  her  pre-devel- 
oped  boundries  and  listen  to  her  instincts  which  were 
calling  her  to  Art  History. 

"What  I  like  most  about  Art  History  is  that  it  is 
analytical  and  creative  like  me." 

She  is  quite  pleased  that  she  made  the  decision  to 
switch  into  the  Art  Department,  although  she  candidly 
admits  she  has  always  felt  she  was  an  atypical  art  stu- 
dent. 

"I  just  didn't  feel  like  I  fit  in  at  first."  she  explains. 
"They're  (other  art  students)  so  artsy,  flamboyant  and 
free  spirited  and  I'm  not.  They  must  have  been  saying, 
who  is  this  chick  from  the  nursing  program,  what's  she 
doing  here?" 

I  couldn't  help  but  laugh  as  she  poked  fun  of  her  own 
(shall  we  say)  puritanical  persona.  Cutting  me  off  before 
I  started  making  nun  jokes  she  went  on,  "I  don't  know, 


I'm  just  real  conservative,  you  know,  baseball,  apple 
pie — the  whole  bit." 

Deen  admittedly  attributes  a  good  deal  of  her  person- 
ality to  her  strict  Catholic  upbringing. 

"I've  been  in  Catholic  schools  forever,"  she  says.  Start- 
ing as  early  as  grammar  school  right  through  high  school 
and  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  any  other  way,  after  all  I 
like  the  way  I've  turned  out,"  she  concluded  modestly, 
polishing  her  halo  with  an  embarassed  smile.  "I  think  I 
have  broken  out  into  my  own  though,  thanks  to  UMass. 
A  lot  of  my  ideas  have  changed  and  grown  with  me,  and 
I've  met  such  a  diverse  group  of  wonderful  people." 

As  time  went  on,  Deen  found  a  comforting  and  secure 
home  in  the  Art  Department,  where  she  became  accepted 
and  welcome  and  she  herself  became  a  part  of  the  diver- 
sity that  is  UMass /Boston. 

Deen  supports  herself  while  attending  UMB  by  selling 
cosmetics  at  Lord  and  Taylor  department  store.  She  is 
also  a  first  rate  swimmer  and  water  safety  instructor  at  a 
YMCA,  teaching  everybody  from  Water  Babies  to  Senior 
Citizens. 

As  for  her  future  after  graduation  Deen  sees  herself  as 
a  traveling  art  sales  representative  and  eventually  she 
would  like  to  get  involved  in  the  advertising  industry. 

"I  just  can't  see  myself  sitting  behind  a  desk,"  she  says. 
Like  alot  of  us,  Deen  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  ask- 
ing herself  and  wondering  what  she  is  going  to  do  with 
her  life,  combined  with  the  added  pressure  of  thinking 
her  family  and  friends  were  expecting  big  things  from 
her.  But  she's  come  to  realize  that  it  has  only  been 
herself  who  has  been  expecting  big  things  from  her. 

"At  the  end  of  five  years  of  college  I'm  astonished  at 
knowing  that  I  actually  completed  what  I  never  thought 
I'd  be  able  to  do.  It's  gone  by  so  awfully  fast  and  I'm 
happy  and  surprised  that  I  not  only  did  it,  but  that  I 
enjoyed  it  so  much.  And  I  feel  funny  saying  it,  but  I'm 
kind  of  proud  of  myself.  I  don't  know,  . . .  I'm  the  first  in 
my  family  to  go  through  college." 

I  sensed  she  felt  a  particular  sadness  about  leaving 
UMB,  but  I  think  she  knew  that  her  time  here  had  truly 
come  to  an  end  and  it  was  time  now  to  take  what  she 
had  learned  about  life,  about  people  and  about  herself 
here  on  the  Harbor  and  never  forget.  Just  as  UMB  will 
never  forget  her's  as  well  as  your  presence  here. 

When  I  asked  Deen  what  advice  she  would  give  an  in- 
coming freshman  standing  in  those  long  hideous  lines  at 
registration,  she  said  "I'd  say  to  him  or  her,  it's  going  to 
be  long  and  hard,  but  it  will  be  fun.  And  you  made  a 
great  decision  by  choosing  UMass /Boston,  and  I  promise 
you  will  not  regret  it."  * 
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CERCI  BARAKA-KALE 


by  Linda  Harris 


CPCS  student  Cerci  Bar aka- Kale  has  come  a  long  way. 
"I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing.  On  and  off  welfare, 
trying  to  make  ends  meet.  School  never  interested  me, 
but  I  did  know  I  needed  a  college  degree  to  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  me."  said  Cerci. 

In  1974,  Cerci,  was  employed  at  the  UMass/ Boston's  fi- 
nancial Aid  office  at  the  Harbor.  While  an  employee, 
Cerci  took  advantage  of  free  courses  in  math  and  english 
offered  to  employees.  The  courses  stimulated  her  to  want 
to  learn  more.  Cerci  left  the  financial  aid  office  and  en- 
rolled in  Massachusetts  Bay  Community  College  in  1979 
for  court  reporting.  "I  wanted  to  make  money,"  said 
Cerci,  "but  I  hated  court  reporting  because  I  couldn't 
stand  being  tied  down  to  a  machine.  Cerci  hung  on  at 
Mass.  Bay  for  two  years,  but  "Although,  court  reporters 
make  a  lot  of  money,  which  was  what  I  wanted,  I 
decided  to  enroll  at  CPCS  in  the  Human  Services 
Program,  because  I  wanted  to  be  involved  with  people." 

In  1983,  Cerci  enrolled  at  CPCS.  Working  full-time  as  a 
court  reporter  at  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  House  put 
time  constraints  on  class  assignments  and  home  responsi- 
bilities. Cerci  made  the  decision  to  work  part-time  and 
spend  more  time  attending  classes.  "It  was  hectic,"  Cerci 
said,  "but  I  never  felt  the  need  to  quit.  I  had  to  do  it.  In 
this  culture  and  society,  I  knew  I  needed  certification." 


Cerci,  having  known  the  world  of  welfare  and  its  aber- 
rant system,  was  asked  by  the  assistant  Director  of 
Assessment  to  be  a  peer  advisor  in  a  newly  developed 
program,  TALL,  (Taking  A  Long  Look),  in  1984.  Cerci 
talked  about  the  program.  "The  TALL  program  was  for 
welfare  recipients  who  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
their  lives,  which  I  could  relate  to.  My  responsibilities,  as 
a  coordinator,  were  to  motivate  and  advise  participants, 
who  had  stumbling  blocks  from  the  lack  of  skills,  and 
the  know  how  to  move  from  welfare  to  work."  Cerci  was 
well  qualified  in  fulfilling  the  program  recipients  needs 
because  of  her  determination  to  leave  welfare  and  major 
in  Adult-Training  and  Development  at  CPCS.  Cerci  says 
her  familiarity  with  Adult  learning  was  an  asset  to  the 
TALL  program. 

Cerci,  a  December  graduate,  and  excited  by  her 
exhaustive  efforts  and  perserverance  in  obtaining  a  BA. 
degree,  plans  to  devote  time  to  her  new  son,  Johnathan 
Monyongo  Kale,  and  loving  family.  "The  hardest  part  for 
me,"  Cerci  says,  "as  a  student  at  CPCS,  was  to  make  a 
decision  and  stick  to  one  set  goal.  This  was  hard  to  do 
because  of  the  variety  of  courses.  "Statistics  was  the 
worst.  The  easiest,  was  the  freedom  of  being  a  student.  I 
loved  it!  I  advocate  this  school  to  everyone."  S 
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SHANNON  K.  PARK 


by  Kathy  O'Neil 


Twenty  three-year-old  Shannon  Park  has  lived  in  the 
United  States  most  of  her  life,  although  she  was  born  in 
Korea.  Her  family  moved  here  when  Shannon  was  a 
child,  and  she  has  lived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Boston, 
and  in  Oahu,  Hawaii.  Her  Irish-sounding  name  was  giv- 
en to  her  by  her  father,  who  had  been  educated  in 
England,  and  liked  the  sound  of  the  name.  Shannon  says 
that,,  in  her  childhood,  before  legally  changing  her 
name,  she  felt  badly  because  everyone  always 
mispronounced  her  Korean  name.  So,  she  kept  her  Kore- 
an name  as  her  middle  name. 

Shannon  transferred  to  UMass/ Boston  as  a  junior,  after 
attending  a  state  university  in  California,  and  a  private 
university  in  Hawaii.  She  had  liked  growing  up  in  the 
Boston  area,  and  was  homesick  after  her  parents  moved 
back  to  Korea,  so  she  decided  to  join  her  brother,  who 
was  living  in  Boston  and  studying  at  BC  law  school. 
Originally,  Shannon  had  entered  UMB's  Institute  of 
Learning  and  Teaching,  where  she  planned  to  major  in 
early  childhood  education,  since  she  loves  children. 
However,  after  a  disappointing  experience  as  a  student- 
teacher  in  Dorchester  schools,  Shannon  changed  her 
mind.  She  found  the  high-security  school  depressing  and 
felt  that  the  children  were  undisciplined  and 
unmotivated  to  learn.  Although  she  may  try  teaching 
again  in  the  future,  Shannon  switched  to  a  sociology  ma- 
jor. Now,  she  plans  to  get  a  Masters  in  social  work  from 
Simmons  College  or  Boston  University. 

Shannon  attends  school  two  days  a  week,  and  works  as 
an  intern  four  other  days,  at  International  Adoptions, 
Inc.  This  non-profit  agency  deals  with  children  from  all 
countries;  yet  Shannon  was  shocked  and  saddened  at  the 
large  number  of  Korean  children  up  for  adoption.  In  Ko- 
rea, she  explained,  children  of  unwed  mothers  are  social- 
ly stigmatized,  and  often  the  mother  has  no  choice  but  to 
give  the  child  up.  Shannon  enjoys  the  research  work 


which  she  does  at  the  agency,  and  is  also  happy  to  be 
involved  with  their  Korean  culture  classes.  The  classes 
teach  adoptive  parents  about  the  customs  and  culture  of 
Korea,  and  gives  the  adopted  children  an  opportunity  to 
socialize  with  other  Koreans.  Shannon  feels  that  she  is 
getting  a  learning  experience  in  her  own  culture,  after 
living  in  this  country  for  so  long. 

Shannon  has  not  become  involved  with  campus  activ- 
ities because  of  a  lack  of  time,  which  she  regrets.  In  her 
spare  time,  she  is  learning  tennis.  She  also  enjoys  movies 
and  cooking,  and  going  out  for  a  big  dinner  with  friends 
is  a  Monday  night  ritual.  She  feels  sorry  that  she  did  not 
have  the  time  to  make  many  friends  at  school.  Shannon 
believes  that  the  diverse  and  commuter-oriented 
atmosphere  at  UMB  makes  it  difficult  to  form  close 
friendships.  Still,  Shannon  says  that  the  diversity  of  the 
student  population  has  made  her  sociology  classes  more 
stimulating. 

After  graduation,  Shannon  plans  to  visit  Korea  and 
travel  in  the  Orient  for  six  months,  with  her  mother. 
Shannon  recalls  that  she  grew  up  as  a  typically 
rebellious  American  teenager,  and  really  lost  touch  with 
Korean  culture.  Now,  she  says,  "I  feel  like  I  have  two 
cultures;  I  want  to  know  them  both."  Shannon  had  al- 
ways resisted  learning  Korean  customs  because  she 
thought  they  were  old-fashioned,  but  now  she  is  open  to 
exploring  her  native  culture.  She  had  also  balked  at  her 
family's  insistence  on  higher  education,  but  is  happy 
now  that  she  finished  college. 

Once  she  has  had  the  time  to  enjoy  herself  and  to  de- 
cide what  she  wants  to  do  next,  Shannon  thinks  that  she 
will  settle  in  the  United  States.  One  of  her  goals  is  to 
someday  establish  a  large,  happy  family.  The  more  im- 
mediate goal,  is  to  continue  learning  and  growing  in  the 
intellectual  tradition  of  her  family.  I 
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LYNN  GRIFFIN  by  Kathy  mm 


Lynn  Griffin,  a  senior  in  the  College  of  Management, 
has  something  that  many  of  us  would  envy:  a  cumulative 
average  of  3.83.  What  makes  this  fact  more  noteworthy  is 
that  Lynn  completed  her  management  degree  program 
in  three  and  one  half  years.  Before  coming  to  UMass/ 
Boston,  Lynn  attended  Framingham  State  College  for  a 
year,  and  had  some  transfer  credits.  Even  so,  Lynn  has 
maintained  a  schedule  load  of  five  or  six  courses  in  each 
semester  here,  which  is  no  easy  task.  She  claims  that  she 
owes  a  lot  to  her  parents  for  their  encouragement  and 
support  of  her  efforts. 

Lynn  decided  to  transfer  from  Framingham  State 
because  she  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  dorm  life.  Al- 
though she  liked  meeting  all  of  the  new  people  in  the 
co-ed  dorm,  the  constant  party  atmosphere  wore  pretty 
thin  after  a  year,  and  Lynn  found  it  hard  to  study  seri- 
ously. Also,  she  felt  Framingham  State  was  less  than 
challenging  academically,  and  the  professors  there  had 
little  time  for  students. 

Before  choosing  UMass /Boston,  Lynn  considered  go- 
ing to  either  Boston  University  or  Boston  College.  Both 
schools  are  more  well  known  arid  have  more  prestigious 
images.  Lynn  already  knew  that  she  wanted  to  major  in 
Business  Management,  and  friends  highly  recommended 
the  College  of  Management  at  UMB.  After  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  other  two  schools,  Lynn  felt  that 
they  had  no  more  to  offer  in  the  long  run  than  UMass 
did. 


Initially,  her  full  time  course  schedule  in  the  College 
of  Management  was  tough  to  adjust  to.  Lynn  found  that, 
unlike  many  of  her  working  friends,  she  had  little  time 
or  money  available  for  socializing.  Lynn  was  determined 
to  commit  herself  to  school,  yet  recalls  that  it  was  some- 
times frustrating  to  juggle  school,  work  and  social  com- 
mitments. 

Since  she  had  taken  a  secretarial  course  in  high  school, 
Lynn  found  that  working  temporary  jobs  through  the 
Office  Specialist  agency  fit  in  well  with  her  schedule. 
During   the   regular   semester,   she   worked   occasional 


Fridays  or  weekends,  but  during  vacations  and  the  sum- 
mer, Lynn  took  on  longer  assignments.  As  a  result,  she 
has  been  exposed  to  a  wide  variety  of  local  companies, 
and  has  gained  much  insight  into  career  opportunities. 
In  the  Fall  of  1985,  Lynn  held  an  internship  at  the  Ford 
Model  Agency  in  Boston,  as  a  Marketing  Strategy 
Planner.  Since  marketing  is  Lynn's  concentration,  the 
internship  was  a  very  good  learning  experience. 

Although  she  is  a  member  of  the  American  Marketing 
Association  on  campus,  Lynn  admits  that  she  has  not  had 
very  much  time  to  participate  in  campus  activities.  Still, 
Lynn  has  been  a  peer  academic  advisor  in  CM  during  the 
last  four  pre-registration  periods. 

Overall,  Lynn  feels  that  her  experience  at  UMass  has 
been  a  very  positive  one.  She  says  that  she  found  most 
professors  to  be  very  helpful  and  concerned  about  the 
students.  Lynn  remarked  that  a  UMB  education,  like  any 
other,  "All  depends  on  what  you  put  into  it;  I  have  taken 
school  very  seriously."  Last  October,  Lynn  was  happy 
and  surprised  to  find  that  her  dedication  had  paid  off: 
the  Board  of  Regents  awarded  her  a  Senior  Year  Tuition 
Waiver  for  excellent  academic  achievement.  Only  six 
seniors  receive  the  award  annually.  Lynn  felt  quite 
honored. 

Lynn  enjoys  swimming  and  the  other  summer  sports. 
This  summer,  (1986)  she  will  be  busy  preparing  for  her 
wedding,  which  will  take  place  in  September.  Shortly 
afterward,  Lynn  will  get  to  fulfill  her  travel  ambition, 
which  she  has  not  been  able  to  do  while  attending 
school.  She  and  her  fiance  plan  to  honeymoon  in  Ha- 
waii. 

When  asked  to  describe  herself,  Lynn  said  she  was 
very  ambitious  and  success-oriented.  Her  ultimate  goal  is 
to  open  her  own  novelty  retail  business.  In  the  mean- 
time, Lynn  feels  that  a  career  in  sales  or  retailing  will 
provide  her  with  the  working  knowledge  that  she  will 
need  to  achieve  her  own  goals.  What  she  fears  most  is 
the  idea  of  settling  into  a  routine,  unchallenging  job.  To 
prevent  that,  Lynn  plans  to  always  keep  learning  and 
taking  on  new  challenges.   I 
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CHANG  H.  LEE 


by  Kathy  O'Neil 


Unlike  many  students  who  are  graduating  in  May, 
senior  Chang  Lee  is  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  classroom 
behind.  Chang  is  an  economics  major,  and  he  feels  that 
his  education  won't  be  complete  until  he  has  earned  a 
Ph.D  in  International  Economics.  That  degree,  Chang  es- 
timates, will  take  another  five  years  of  study,  but  he  has 
always  known  that  a  Ph.D  was  his  goal.  Chang  has  been 
accepted  to  programs  at  Penn  State,  Georgetown  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  but  has  not  decided  which  school 
he  will  attend  yet. 

Chang  and  his  wife,  Hwa  Yeong,  came  to  this  country 
in  1980  from  Seoul,  South  Korea.  Before  attending 
UMass/ Boston,  Chang  studied  at  Phillips  Jr.  College  in 
Georgia,  but  he  was  really  eager  to  get  into  school  in  the 
Boston  area.  He  always  felt  that  Boston  offered  more 
educational  opportunities  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  In  1982  Chang  was  happy  to  learn  that  he  had 
been  accepted  at  UMB,  however,  none  of  his  credits  from 
his  junior  college  were  transferable,  which  was  a  disap- 
pointment. 

Once  at  UMB,  Chang  decided  to  get  his  core  courses 
out  of  the  way  before  tackling  his  economics  major.  He 
recalls  that  his  first  two  years  here  were  very  tough  aca- 
demically, yet  he  made  the  Dean's  list  almost  every  se- 
mester. In  those  first  two  years,  Chang  studied  at  the 
Healey  Library  until  10  p.m.  each  night.  Although  he 
studied  English  for  six  years  in  Korea  (it  was  mandatory), 
Chang  still  finds  the  language  difficult.  He  remembers 
the  struggles  that  he  had,  especially  in  core  courses,  with 
writing  papers.  Even  now,  Chang  feels  more  comfortable 
speaking  Korean  with  family  and  friends. 

At  the  start  of  his  last  semester,  Chang  was  taking  sev- 
en courses.  He  dropped  two,  however,  when  he  got  a  job 
as  a  check  processor  at  the  Bank  of  Boston.  Chang  works 


from  8  p.m.  until  midnight,  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
goes  right  to  work  from  school.  Between  the  end  of  class- 
es and  the  beginning  of  his  work  shift,  Chang  usually 
manages  to  get  his  homework  done,  but  admits  that  it  is 
a  long  day  for  him. 

Chang  says  that  he  has  really  enjoyed  his  time  as  a  stu- 
dent at  UMB.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Korean  Stu- 
dent's Club  on  campus.  He  and  the  other  club  members 
often  set  up  volleyball  or  soccer  competitions  with  Kore- 
an students  from  local  colleges.  Another  of  Chang's 
hobbies  is  pool,  which  he  and  his  best  friend,  Dong  Lee, 
often  play  at  school.  On  weekends,  Chang  and  his 
friends  like  to  go  to  the  Boston  Bowl,  where  they  can 
bowl  and  play  pool  all  night.  Chang  is  also  a  member  of 
the  International  Honor  Society  in  Economics,  which  has 
a  chapter  on  campus. 

After  obtaining  his  Ph.d,  Chang  plans  to  move  back  to 
Korea  with  his  family.  Chang  describes  Korea  as  a 
country  that  is  still  somewhat  underdeveloped  economi- 
cally, which  is  why  he  chose  to  get  his  education  in  this 
country.  Initially,  Chang  might  teach  economics  on  the 
university  level,  but  his  ultimate  goal  is  to  work  as  a 
government  economist.  He  would  like  to  dedicate  his  ca- 
reer to  helping  his  country  achieve  a  strong  democracy 
and  an  internationally  competitive,  stable  economy. 

Commencement  will  be  a  special  event  for  Chang.  His 
parents,  whom  he  has  not  seen  in  five  years,  will  be  vis- 
iting and  attending  the  ceremony.  Back  in  April,  Chang 
and  his  wife  had  their  first  child,  named  Phillip.  Chang 
is  eager  to  show  off  his  son,  and  to  see  his  own  parents 
again.  All  in  all,  the  only  regret  that  Chang  has  is  that 
shortly  after  he  graduates,  he  will  have  to  leave  the  Bos- 
ton area,  which  he  really  loves,  in  order  to  continue  his 
education. 
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JOYCE  L.  HYSLIP  byKa,hy 


Joyce  Hyslip  of  Dorchester  is  a  somewhat  atypical  stu- 
dent for  UMass /Boston.  She  came  to  UMB  directly  from 
high  school,  and  proceeded  directly  through  four  years. 
The  more  typical  student  has  usually  attended  other 
schools,  or  worked  for  a  few  years,  before  coming  to  this 
school.  Joyce  says  that  after  graduating  from  Monsignor 
Ryan  Memorial  High  School,  she  was  eager  and  motivat- 
ed to  attend  college. 

Joyce  cites  two  major  reasons  for  deciding  to  attend 
UMB.  One  reason  is  that  the  Harbor  Campus  is  very 
handy  to  her  home  and  work.  In  the  good  weather,  Joyce 
is  able  to  save  parking  fees  by  riding  her  bicycle  to 
school.  Another  reason,  of  course,  is  the  low  tuition  at 
UMass.  Looking  back,  Joyce  says  that  she  is  very  satisfied 
with  her  decision.  Unlike  some  of  her  friends  at 
Northeastern,  Suffolk  and  other  private  schools,  Joyce  is 
not  in  debt  with  student  loans.  In  addition,  she  feels  that 
she  has  gotten  more  in-depth  and  varied  courses  through 
our  College  of  Management  that  have  friends  who 
studied  Business  Management  at  other  schools. 

Joyce  claims  that  she  really  enjoyed  the  challenge  of 
her  Marketing  concentration  courses,  and  that  her  favor- 
ite course  was  Introduction  to  Computers  in  Business.  In 
all  of  her  four  years,  Joyce  reports  that  she's  only  had 
one  major  hassle  as  a  student.  In  her  final  semester,  she 
wasn't  scheduled  for  two  courses  which  she  really  need- 
ed to  graduate.  Her  initial  efforts  to  correct  the  situation 
were  frustrated  by  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  indiffer- 
ence, but  she  finally  got  the  courses  that  she  needed. 
Joyce  works  as  a  data  entry  operator  at  St.  Margaret's 
Hospital  in  Dorchester.  She  works  about  24  hours  per 
week,  but  they  allow  her  a  very  flexible  schedule.  Dur- 
ing her  vacations,  Joyce  is  able  to  earn  extra  money  by 
working  full-time. 

From  June  until  August,  1986,  Joyce  will  work  as  an 


intern  at  Walt  Disneyworld  in  Florida.  Joyce  heard  of 
this  exciting  opportunity  through  the  UMB  Co-op 
program,  and  decided  to  go  for  it.  College  students  from 
all  over  the  country,  with  various  majors  and  back- 
grounds, participate  in  the  internship.  The  students  live 
on  the  grounds  of  Disneyworld,  and  work  in  their  own 
areas  of  interest,  such  as  sales,  transportation,  or  enter- 
tainment. Once  a  week,  all  the  students  attend  a  training 
seminar,  and  they  have  two  days  off  each  week  for  sight- 
seeing or  leisure.  Joyce  is  looking  forward  to  the 
internship,  which  she  is  doing  for  experience  and  pay, 
rather  than  for  credits.  She  hopes  to  work  as  a  sales 
hostess,  since  she  is  a  marketing  major.  In  addition  to 
having  a  fun  internship,  Joyce  believes  that  the  experi- 
ence will  build  up  her  resume,  since  Disneyworld  is 
known  to  be  a  progressive,  training-oriented  employer. 

On  campus,  Joyce  is  a  member  of  the  American  Mar- 
keting Association.  She  was  a  cheerleader  for  the  UMB 
basketball  team  during  their  1982-84  seasons.  Now,  Joyce 
coaches  cheerleaders  at  her  former  high  school.  Her  oth- 
er hobbies  include  skiing,  bicycling  and  travel.  Virginia 
Beach  is  a  favorite  travel  destination  for  Joyce;  she 
vacationed  there  three  times  in  1985.  Someday  in  the 
not-too-distant  future,  she  hopes  to  take  a  trip  to 
Bermuda. 

Joyce  doesn't  want  to  waste  any  time  in  going  for  her 
MBA.  She  has  applied  to  Suffolk  University  for  the  Fall 
of  1986  semester.  Although  she  plans  to  attend  school 
full-time,  Joyce  would  like  to  begin  a  career  in  sales 
soon,  since  it  is  a  good  foundation  for  a  career  in  market- 
ing or  advertising.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  opportuni- 
ties, when  she  sees  a  goal,  Joyce  goes  after  it.  "I  thrive  on 
a  challenge;  if  something  is  too  easy  to  get,  I  lose  inter- 
est." she  remarked.  That  surely  sounds  like  a  winning  at- 
titude. | 
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SONIA    PEREZ        by  Mark  Janet  Chavous 


One  of  the  first  impressions  you  will  no  doubt  get 
upon  first  meeting  with  Sonia  Perez,  especially  if  she  is 
with  her  sisters  Lotus  and  Ellie,  is  that  hers  is  a  very 
tight-knit  family.  Many  who  meet  Sonia,  Lotus,  and  Ellie 
for  the  first  time  think  they  are  triplets.  But  they  aren't, 
and  upon  closer  inspection,  you'll  see  that  while  there  is 
a  strong  family  resemblance,  each  is  a  very  individual 
young  woman  with  her  own  distinct  personality. 

Family  is  very  important  to  Sonia.  In  times  of  stress 
and  pain,  it  was  her  family  who  was  always  there  for 
her.  Being  as  close  to  her  family  as  she  is,  Sonia  is  also 
very  protective  of  them.  As  this  interview  was  being 
conducted,  Sonia  was  very  reluctant  to  talk  about  her 
family. 

"That  part  of  my  life  is  very  personal,"  she  said. 

Her  visitor  gently  prods  her  a  little.  After  a  few  cau- 
tious moments,  she  began  to  relax. 

Sonia  was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  1964. 
She  was  still  a  baby  when  she  and  her  family  returned  to 
Boston  after  what  turned  out  to  be  only  a  brief  stay  in 
L.A.,  moving  there  before  Sonia  was  born.  After  a  few 
years  went  by,  Sonia's  parents  had  a  parting  of  the  ways 
for  good,  leaving  Sonia's  mother  to  raise  all  three  girls 
and  a  boy,  Micheal,  all  by  herself.  That's  not  an  easy 
task,  raising  four  children,  keeping  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  and  keeping  everyone  fed  all  by  your  lonesome.  It 
takes  a  special  person  to  do  all  that  and  keep  the  family 
close. 

"My  mother,"  Sonia  says,  "is  a  very  strong  person. 
(After  my  father  left)  my  mother  picked  up  the  pieces 
and  held  the  family  together.  My  sisters  have  always 
been  my  best  friends." 

Sonia  rarely  had  the  time  to  think  about  what  kind  of 
a  career  choice  she  wanted  when  she  was  growing  up. 
That  started  to  change  when  she  reached  high  school,  as 
the  field  of  law  began  to  look  appealing. 

Law  continued  to  look  attractive  to  Sonia  when  she 
started  to  think  about  college.  Having  been  involved  in 
campus  activities  in  high  school  such  as  the  French  Club, 
the  yearbook  committee,  and  others,  Sonia  excelled  in 
working  with  a  variety  of  people. 

Coming  to  UMass/ Boston  only  increased  Sonia's  ener- 
gy. UMB  was  not  Sonia's  first  choice,  and  when  she  did 
come  here,  she  only  planned  to  stay  one  year.  But  then 
some  things  started  to  happen.  Not  only  did  she  take 
courses  at  the  Harbor  Campus,  but  downtown  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Public  and  Community  Service  (CPCS)  as  well. 
CPCS  in  particular  made  a  strong  impression  on  Sonia, 
since  many  of  the  other  students  she  met  there  were  con- 
siderably older  than  she  was,  and  she  found  it  easy  to 
talk  to  them. 


"When  I  first  started  class  (at  CPCS),"  she  recalls,  "I 
was  16  years  old.  I  think  it  was  easy  for  them  to  talk  to 
me  because  it  was  like,  I  was  their  kid  . . .  they  would 
give  me  advice  . . .  and  I  like  listening  to  what  other  peo- 
ple have  to  say  on  careers  and  things." 

Another  thing  that  made  a  strong  impression  on  Sonia 
were  the  professors.  She  was  amazed  at  how  the 
professors  showed  so  much  interest  in  the  students. 

"One  time  this  professor  invited  a  group  of  us  over  his 
house  where  he  showed  us  videos  (on  what  we  were 
studying  in  class),"  she  recalls,  "that  means  a  lot  to  me 
. . .  even  in  my  classes  downtown,  we  call  our  professors 
by  their  first  name.  It  feels  like  we  have  a  mutual 
respect.  It's  like  they're  saying,  'I'm  available  to  help 
out.'  That  makes  a  big  difference.  I  don't  see  that  in  a  lot 
of  other  schools." 

Sonia  began  to  enjoy  her  term  at  UMass /Boston  so 
much,  she  decided  to  stay  and  become  more  involved  in 
campus  life.  She  joined  the  then-Student  Activities  Com- 
mittee (SAC)  which  oversaw  the  Student  Activities  trust 
fund.  Sonia  worked  for  the  committee  for  several  years, 
but  by  far  her  proudest  accomplishment  was  engineering 
the  first  major  concert  ever  to  happen  at  UMass /Boston, 
one  which  brought  the  bands  Pyschedelic  Furs  and  Face 
to  Face  to  the  UMB  Clark  Center. 

Doing  anything  for  the  first  time  on  a  big  scale  such  as 
a  concert  with  a  major  band  would  naturally  expect  to  be 
difficult.  Of  course,  almost  all  the  students  were  for  the 
idea;  some  members  of  the  staff  at  UMB  weren't  so  sure. 

At  the  time  of  the  concert's  planning  in  the  spring  of 
1984,  Sonia  was  chairperson  of  the  SAC  Cultural  Events 
Committee.  When  she  got  the  idea  for  a  concert,  she 
decided  to  consult  some  folks  who  had  some  experience 
in  putting  on  concerts.  So  Sonia  and  a  few  other  SAC 
members  took  a  drive  out  to  our  sister  school  to  the  west, 
UMass /Amherst,  to  consult  with  their  student  Senate  on 
how  to  go  about  it. 

The  meeting  worked  out  very  well.  The  Amherst  peo- 
ple encouraged  Sonia  to  pursue  the  idea,  and  gave  some 
sound  advice  and  pointers  on  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
put  on  a  show  of  this  magnitude.  When  Sonia  got  back 
to  UMB,  she  approached  the  administration  about  the 
idea.  Surprisingly,  many  of  them  were  for  it.  Use  of  the 
UMB  facilities  would  prove  to  be  a  problem.  But  the 
biggest  obstacle  was  trying  to  figure  out  where  to  stage 
the  performance. 

Meetings,  meetings,  meetings.  Sonia  went  to,  and 
chaired  many  of,  the  meetings  that  tried  to  iron  this 
problem  out.  After  all  was  said  and  done,  there  was  only 
one  conclusion,  and  that  was  the  Clark  gym.  It  was  the 

(Cont'd  on  p.  97) 
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T.    J.    ANDERSON   by  Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


Thomas  Jefferson  Anderson  III  has  shown  he  has  the 
midas  touch  with  his  pen.  One  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  UMass/ Boston  has  ever  produced,  his  poetry  has 
appeared  in  Howth  Castle,  The  Mass  Media,  and  the  1985 
edition  of  The  Beacon.  He  has  made  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  arts  community  in  the  Boston  area,  having  been 
invited  to  the  Cronkite  graduate  center  and  Grolier 
Bookstore,  a  store  well  known  in  the  arts  community  for 
selling  poetry  exclusively.  His  writings  have  touched 
many  with  their  grace,  elegance,  and  power. 

T.J.  has  traveled  many  a  road  to  get  to  where  he  is  to- 
day. Born  in  1958  in  Langston  Oklahoma,  he  left  there  at 
the  age  of  two  with  his  family  for  Atlanta.  His  father  is  a 
professor  which  explains  why  they  moved  around  alot 
during  T.J.'s  early  years.  T.J.'s  father  found  a  home  at 
Tufts  University  and  the  family  has  been  living  in 
Winchester,  Mass.  ever  since. 

Growing  up  provided  few  dull  moments  for  T.J.  An  art 
major  in  high  school,  he  continued  to  pursue  study  art 
when  he  entered  Fisk  University  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. Once  he  got  there,  however,  he  got  interested  in  re- 
ligion and  became  an  orthodox  Muslim. 

"What  I  really  admired  about  the  Islamic  religion  was 
the  Islamic  religion  was  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,"  he 
recalls.  "Blacks,  Whites  ...  no  matter  what  color,  there 
was  always  a  feeling  of  brotherhood." 

T.J.  had  always  had  an  interest  in  the  Islamic  religion. 
When  his  cousin  converted  to  Islam  and  began  sending 
him  Moslem  literature,  T.J.  decided  to  take  the  plunge. 
But  once  you  cross  the  line,  the  party's  over.  No  drink- 
ing. No  dating.  The  party  is  over.  Unfortunately  (or  for- 
tunately, depending  on  your  point  of  view)  T.J.  was  at  an 
age  (18-19)  where  he  was  beginning  to  take  an  avid  in- 
terest in  both  these  things,  particularly  the  latter. 

So  he  rebelled. 

"I  was  dating  this  woman  secretly,"  he  recalls.  He  felt 
like  he  was  living  a  double  life,  juggling  his  schoolwork 
at  Fisk  and  commitment  to  Islam  along  with  a  relation- 
ship he  was  not  supposed  to  have.  It  began  to  take  its  toll 
on  his  effort  in  class,  and  soon,  after  only  a  short  time  at 
Fisk,  he  was  put  on  academic  probation  and  later  with- 
drawn. 

After  leaving  Fisk,  T.J.  returned  to  Winchester  briefly 
and  attended  Boston  State  College  for  a  semester  at  the 
urging  of  his  parents.  He  didn't  care  for  it.  Discouraged, 
he  told  his  folks  he  was  going  on  a  camping  trip  for  a 
week  and  didn't  return  for  a  year  and  a  half.  T.J.  simply 
vanished,  not  revealing  his  whereabouts  to  anyone. 

What  happened  was  that  he  returned  to  Nashville  and 
rejoined  his  Muslim  group  and  began  touring 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  preaching  the  word  of 
Islam.  When  they  came  back  to  Nashville,  T.J.  managed 


to  land  a  job  at  a  Greyhound  bus  station.  Life  in  the  fast 
lane  at  a  Greyhound  bus  station  wasn't  quite  fast  enough 
for  him,  and  T.J.  felt  he  needed  something  a  little  more 
invigorating.  The  opportunity  came  when  someone  from 
Nashville's  red  light  district  approached  him  to  do  some 
work.  Fascinated,  T.J.  accepted  the  offer,  and  worked  as 
an  "agent"  for  this  man  for  a  period  of  six  months. 
Things  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  T.J.  got  wind  of  a 
plot  against  his  boss  which  was  too  hot  to  handle. 
Wanting  absolutely  no  part  of  it,  T.J.  calmly  collected  his 
things  and  left  Nashville  for  good. 

"I  realize  how  dangerous  it  was  now,"  he  says,  "but  it 
was  a  good  learning  experience,  and  I  learned  a  lot  about 
people." 

T.J.  describes  his  period  in  Nashville  as  one  of  rebel- 
lion. He  rebelled  against  many  traditional  beliefs  and 
ideas,  his  former  religion,  and  his  upbringing.  Coming 
to  Fisk,  a  predominantly  black  university,  from  the 
predominantly  white  high  school  in  middle  class 
Winchester  can  be  a  rough  transition  to  make. 

"When  I  went  high  school"  T.J.  recalls,  "there  were 
only  ten  black  kids.  (At  Fisk,  I  wondered)  how  do  I  fit 
in?" 

He  began  hanging  out  in  Nashville.  This  didn't  help 
his  image  with  his  peers  at  Fisk,  a  student  body  whom 
T.J.  describes  as  being  "elite  blacks,"  who  taunted  him. 
For  rubbing  elbows  with  the  city  folks,  other  students 
started  calling  him  "Nashville  Nigger."  Okay,  Fine.  T.J. 
was  still  going  to  hang  out  there,  because  he  liked  it. 

When  T.J.  came  back  to  Boston,  he  worked  for  a  while 
and  considered  what  to  do  next.  Then  he  met  a  woman 
and  they  began  to  see  each  other  regularly.  Before  you 
knew  it  (three  months,  to  be  exact),  T.J.  was  married. 
Add  to  that,  he  joined  the  Air  Force  and  assigned  to 
California. 

In  the  Air  Force,  T.J.'s  duties  included  supervising  the 
war  games  for  his  outfit  and  chasing  down  people  who 
went  AWOL.  He  also  found  time  to  coach  little  league 
soccer  on  the  side.  But  more  than  anything  else,  T.J.  be- 
gan to  feel  the  itch  to  write. 

As  it  turned  out,  his  job  allowed  T.J.  plenty  of  time  to 
practice.  He  also  took  some  courses,  and  his  teachers 
were  impressed  enough  to  encourage  him  further.  He 
enjoyed  writing  so  much  that  he  joined  the  California 
Confederation  of  the  Arts  and  got  some  recognition  for 
his  work. 

All  this  activity  had  a  price,  however.  His  marriage 
started  to  sour. 

"We  (started)  having  communication  problems,"  says 
T.J.  "I  was  brought  up  in  a  whole  different  environment 
was  than  she  was. 

"When   you    have    somebody    who's   a    civilian,    and 
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doesn't  have  to  answer  to  the  way  the  military  says,  it's 
like,  why  don't  you  sleep  late?  I  have  to  say,  No,  I  gotta 
go  into  work.  She  didn't  understand  that  ...  it  was  just  a 
case  of  marrying  the  wrong  person." 

Divorce  soon  became  a  hard  reality  for  T.J. 

"We're  still  friends,"  he  maintains. 

Once  again,  T.J.  returned  to  Boston  and  Winchester 
and  to  his  family.  Writing  had,  by  this  time,  consumed 
T.J.  to  the  point  where  he  looked  forward  to  returning  to 
school  with  enthusiastic  vigor.  He  found  out  that  a  fa- 
vorite teacher  at  Boston  State  College,  Lloyd  Schwartz, 
had  stayed  on  during  the  merger  with  UMass/ Boston. 
UMB  turned  out  to  be  the  only  place  T.J.  applied  to. 

At  this  point  a  significant  question  arises.  If  T.J.'s  fa- 
ther is  a  professor  at  Tufts  University  then  it  follows  that 
T.J.  would  get  a  tuition  waiver.  So  why  not  go  to  Tufts? 

"Basically  ...  I  felt  I  would  be  living  on  (my  father's) 
reputation.  I  wanted  to  make  it  on  my  own." 

Still  rebelling. 

"Yeah,  I  guess,"  he  laughs. 

T.J.  had  the  impression  that  UMass/Boston  would  be 
relatively  easy  to  go  through  and  not  too  demanding. 
And  why  not?  After  all,  this  was  just  a  state  school  in  a 
town  of  big  name  private  school  giants  (including  Tufts) 
recognized  world  wide  for  academic  excellence. 

That  was  a  costly  mistake. 

"And  my  grades  the  first  semester  showed  it,"  he  says, 
meekly.  A  state  university  does  not  a  free  ride  make,  and 
T.J.  soon  got  down  to  business.  He  took  many  writing 
courses  and  made  many  friends.  They  would  often  get 
together  and  study  and  socialize. 

T.J.  talked  about  what  he  likes  about  UMass/Boston. 

"What  I  like  about  UMass,"  he  begins,  "is  the  (higher 
age)  of  the  students.  The  diversity.  The  different  cultural 
backgrounds  and  experience.  I  never  found  that  at  Fisk.  I 
don't  remember  it  at  Boston  State  College.  (The  diversity) 
is  what  attracts  me  to  this  school." 

T.J.  also  likes  the  fact  that  virtually  all  of  the  professors 
are  accessible. 

"You  feel  free  to  ask  questions."  he  says.  "You  can  talk 
to  them  on  a  one  to  one  level.  That  was  unusual  for  me, 
coming  from  the  military,  and  it  was  hard  for  me  to  get 
use  to.  I  can  feel  free  to  call  them  and  discuss  anything." 

Lloyd  Schwartz  and  Martha  Collins  have  been  two 
such  professors  for  T.J.  It  always  helps  to  have  good  criti- 
cism, and  Schwartz  and  Collins  have  given  plenty  of 
sound,  thoughtful,  and  encouraging  suggestions.  This 
assistance  has  helped  get  T.J.  into  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  he  is  grateful  to  them  for 
their  input. 

Graduating  in  the  80's,  fraught  with  70's  me- 
generation  rejects  who  have  turned  into  full-fledged 
yuppies,  usually  makes  for  a  rather  one  dimensional 
outlook  on  the  future.  T.J.  was  asked  what  concerns  and 
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issues  the  new  generation  must  be  ready  to  deal  with. 

"I  think,"  he  says  after  a  minute,  "we  need  to  take  care 
of  the  world  and  the  unfortunate  people.  The  poor.  The 
hungry.  There  seems  to  continue  to  be  a  separation  of 
class. 

"I  was  talking  with  this  girl  from  Ethiopia.  Where  she 
came  from,  people  were  dragged  out  on  the  street  and 
shot.  And  if  you  walked  by  and  showed  any  kind  of 
emotion,  the  soldiers  would  shoot  you,  too.  We  (in  the 
U.S.)  have  no  idea  what  that  is  like. 

"This  is  one  of  the  unique  things  about  UMass/Boston. 
We  have  (the  experience  of)  many  immigrants  here 
(from  whom  we  can  learn.)" 

T.J.  can  look  forward  to  a  bright  future.  With  graduate 
school  at  Michigan  ahead,  and  more  writing,  he  would 
eventually  like  to  teach  (like  dad).  He  really  feels 
UMass/Boston  has  helped  him  discover  who  he  is  and 
what  he  wants  to  be.  And  T.J.  wants  to  write.  Wherever 
he  goes,  one  can  just  imagine  Thomas  Jefferson  Ander- 
son III  remaining  fiercely  independent,  always  rebelling 
against  something,  and  then  going  home  and  writing  a 
poem  about  it.    i 


SOMA  PEREZ  (cont'd) 


only  interior  space  on  campus  that  was  large  enough. 
Naturally,  Athletic  Director  Charles  Titus  was  less  than' 
thrilled  with  the  idea.  Neither  were  the  many  people 
who  would  be  called  upon  to  prepare  the  gym  and  help 
construct  the  stage.  Enter  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs,  Charles  Desmond. 

"He  (Desmond)  was  the  key,"  Sonia  says  gratefully. 
"He  got  a  lot  of  people  to  cooperate  . . .  without  him  we 
would  have  never  had  the  concert.  It  was  very 
successful." 

Persistence  paid  off  for  Sonia.  All  the  way  through 
Sonia's  sisters  were  there,  encouraging  her  and  helping 
her  in  every  way.  "I  think  it  was  a  great  learning  experi- 
ence," she  says  modestly.  "I'm  no  Don  Law  or  anything, 
but  it  was  great  talking  to  different  agents,  getting  a  lot 
of  cooperation  from  people  outside  the  university;  it  was 
exciting  ...  I  never  thought  I  could  put  together  a 
concert. 

"I  remember  the  day  of  the  concert.  I  was  so  glad  it 
was  here  . . .  when  the  Psychedelic  Furs  first  got  o>n 
stage,  I  remember  thinking,  It's  over!  Thank  God!" 

This  experience  will  stay  with  Sonia  as  one  of  her  most 
proud  memories.  Dealing  with  people,  taking  on  obsta- 
:les  and  overcoming  them,  reaching  agreements,  all  that 
Dnly  fueled  Sonia's  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer.  She 
ntends  to  go  to  law  school,  but  she  plans  to  take  a  year 
jff  to  rest,  recharge,  and  regroup.  Whatever  challenges 
iwait  Sonia  out  in  the  "real  world,"  her  family  will  be 
behind  her  all  the  way,  always  there  when  she  needs 
hem.  And  Sonia  will  always  be  there  when  they  need 


Lotus,  Sonia,  and  Ellie  Perez 


And  so  it  goes.    £ 
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LINDA  HARRINGTON 


By 
Linda  Harris 


Linda  Harrington,  grew  up  in  Quincy,  MA,  and  was 
the  only  child  in  her  family.  "I  was  terribly  intraverted 
and  fearful  of  the  world.  Although  my  parents  sheltered 
me,  I  did  manage  to  be  active  in  the  school  Glee  Club, 
Choir,  and  played  the  clarinet  in  the  school  band.  I  spent 
my  non-school  activities  as  a  volunteer  at  the  Quincy 
Hospital.  I  wanted  to  become  a  doctor,  because  several 
members  of  my  family  were,  but  being  a  woman  doctor 
was  discouraged  by  my  family,  and  society  in  general. 
My  alternative  was  nursing." 

Linda's  parents  enrolled  her  in  the  Woodward  School 
for  Girls,  a  private  school,  in  hopes  that  she  might  be- 
come more  studious.  "I  just  wasn't  interested  or  motivat- 
ed enough  to  pull  my  grades  up,  so  I  couldn't  attend 
nursing  school  after  graduating  from  high  school. 
However,  I  enrolled  at  Northeastern  University  for 
Radiologic  Technology,  to  be  trained  as  an  X-ray 
Technician."  In  1971,  Linda  completed  the  course  and 
was  now  a  certified  X-ray  Technician  with  a  national 
license. 

"During  that  time,  I  was  a  heavy  drinker,  but  drinking 
to  excess  and  experimenting  with  drugs  was  not  out  of 
the  norm  during  the  '60's  and  early  '70's,  so  I  didn't 
think  of  the  situation  as  anything  to  worry  about,"  Linda 
says,  looking  back. 

A  year  after  college,  in  1972,  Linda  got  married,  and 
moved  to  Scituate,  MA.,  and  was  employed  at  Santa  Ma- 
ria Hospital,  in  Cambridge,  as  an  X-ray  Technician.  She 
and  her  husband  drank  heavily  and  experimented  with 
various  drugs.  "I  didn't  think  anything  was  wrong  with 
me  because  I  could  hold  down  a  job,  and  no  one  knew  I 
was  drinking.  I  couldn't  be  an  alcoholic  because  I  could 
work." 

Linda  saw  an  opportunity  to  make  further  advance- 
ment in  position  and  salary  as  the  department  head  of 
Radiology  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Handi- 
capped, in  Canton,  Ma.  Two  years  later,  in  1978,  she  di- 
vorced her  husband  because  of  the  physical  and  mental 
abuse  he  was  inflicting  upon  her. 

Linda  said  she'd  never  forget  the  day  the  divorce  was 
granted  because  it  was  the  day  of  the  "infamous  blizzard 
of  '78".  She  felt  so  relieved  about  the  divorce  that  she 
stayed  drunk  for  the  next  three  days.  The  illness  that  fol- 
lowed in  addition  to  car  problems  caused  Linda  to  leave 
her  job  due  to  a  poor  attendance  record. 

After  leaving  her  job,  Linda  felt  she  "needed  a  change 
and  moved  to  Florida.  I  thought  this  move  would  solve 
my  problems,  especially  with  drinking."  Moving  to 
Florida,  was  not  the  answer  for  Linda's  drinking 


problem.  She  later  found  out  that  she  had  taken  her 
addictions  with  her. 

In  1980,  Linda  had  become  seriously  ill  and  was  hospi- 
talized in  Florida,  for  liver  and  kidney  damage.  "The 
doctor  told  me  not  to  drink",  she  says.  "But  after  I  was 
released  from  the  hospital,  I  had  some  friends  wire  me  a 
ticket  back  to  Quincy,  Ma.,  and  stayed  with  them.  This 
was  a  mistake.  Because  my  friends  were  also  heavily  ad- 
dicted to  alcohol  and  drugs."  She  couldn't  keep  a  job, 
and  spent  a  year  living  in  menial  accommodations.  "I 
couldn't  ask  my  family  for  help."  she  recalls.  "Because 
they  couldn't  cope  with  my  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  I  knew 
I  needed  help.  I  was  sick,  tired,  afraid,  and  hopeless.  I 
didn't  want  to  end  up  dead  with  no  meaning  to  my  life, 
so  I  put  myself  in  the  detoxification  center  in  Dorchester, 
and  later  stayed  at  the  Shepard  House  for  alcoholic  wom- 
en." 

At  the  Shepard  House,  Linda  began  to  put  her  life  to- 
gether. The  first  stage  of  her  recovery  was  to  realize  that 
"alcoholism"  is  a  disease.  A  disease  that  can  be  arrested, 
but  is  never  fully  curable.  "I  had  to  stop  drinking  and 
learn  to  live  in  this  society  without  a  crutch." 

Linda  married  again  in  1981,  and  in  1982,  obtained  a 
full-time  position  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital  as  a  staff  X-ray 
Technician.  The  salary  was  not  adequate  for  the  standard 
of  living  that  she  now  wanted,  so  she  enrolled  at  U. 
Mass.,  CPCS,  College  of  Public  and  Community  Service, 
in  1983,  to  obtain  a  BA.  degree  to  make  further  career 
changes.  "I  was  scared  to  death,"  says  Linda,  of  enrolling 
at  CPCS,  "and  it  was  scary  being  sober,  without  a 
reinforcement  to  give  me  confidence."  Linda  found  five 
recovering  alcoholic  women  in  her  assessment  class,  and 
they  grouped  together  for  support. 

She  felt  a  need  to  do  something  for  alcoholic  women 
because  men  have  many  services.  When  Linda  was 
elected  to  the  Student  Senate  in  1985,  she  was  able  to 
successfully  start  the  Alcohol  Awareness  Program  at 
CPCS. 

"I  felt  very  comfortable  at  CPCS.  The  college  gave  me 
a  sense  of  empowerment  to  stand  up  for  myself  and  my 
beliefs,  because  students  were  encouraged  to  use  their 
life  experiences  for  related  course  work.  I've  always 
admired  and  envied  people  who  could  speak  up  for 
themselves  and  take  stands  on  issues." 

Linda  has  taken  great  pains  to  get  where  she  is  today; 
she  now  has  the  self-respect  that  she  was  lacking  for  so 
long.  She  believes  in  herself  and  she  believes  in  what 
she  is  doing.  With  all  that,  there's  not  much  that  will 
hold  Linda  Harrington  back.  § 
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MICHAEL  & 
TSOUGRANIS  BY  KURT 
DAVID  HOGAN 


Those  who  have  had  the  unique  pleasure  of  getting  to  know 
Michael  and  Stella  Tsougranis  would  unanimously  agree  that 
not  a  more  personable  and  refreshingly  warm  brother  and  sis- 
ter duo  has  UMass  Boston  enjoyed. 

Born  in  the  U.S.  and  raised  in  Greece,  the  two  had  a  lot  to 
say  about  UMB  and  about  growing  up  in  two  countries.  I  was 
curious  to  know  how  they  wound  up  in  Greece  after  leaving 
America  and  what  brought  them  back. 

"After  the  second  World  War,"  started  Michael,  "A  lot  of 
Greeks  and  other  foreigners  left  their  countries  for  political 
and  economic  reasons  to  seek  a  better  life  in  America." 

Michael  and  Stella's  parents  were  no  exception.  Shortly  after 
the  war  they  came  to  America;  their  mother  from  Belgium,  and 
their  father  from  Greece.  They  met,  fell  in  love  and  married  in 
New  York,  where  Michael  and  Stella,  (the  first  and  second  of 
three  children)  were  born. 

During  a  span  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Tsougranis'  career  as  a  broad- 
caster took  him  and  his  family  to  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and 
eventually  to  Chicago.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  sweet  memo- 
ries of  the  clear  Mediteranean  Sea  and  homesickness  for  Greece 
got  the  best  of  him,  and  he  took  his  growing  children  and  his 
wife  back  to  his  homeland,  so  they,  too,  could  learn  the  magic 
of  Greece,  for  which  he  so  desperately  longed. 

"Michael  and  I  used  to  fantasize  about  returning  to  America 
one  day,"  said  Stella,  with  a  smile  that  would  melt  an  iceberg. 
"And  our  mother  would  keep  the  memory  of  America  burning 
inside  us,  making  us  practice  and  continue  to  speak  English  so 
j  we  wouldn't  forget,  and  we  would  maintain  our  desire  to  re- 
'  turn." 

Then,  in  December  of  1981,  Michael  and  Stella  received  a 
special  Christmas  gift  of  being  allowed  to  return  at  last  to 
America  to  continue  their  educations.  After  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  their  dream  had  finally  come  true  and  they  would  be 
reaquainted  with  the  country  they  knew  only  as  children;  only 
now  they  would  be  returning  as  young  adults. 

"We  really  suffered  from  culture  shock  upon  returning,  after 
being  away  for  so  long.  The  Greek  culture  is  just  so  different," 
recalled  Michael. 

Living  the  typical  life  of  a  UMB  student  can  be  a  rude  awak- 
ening into  the  many  responsibilities  of  adulthood,  even  for  the 
native  Bostonian.  Often  students,  who  have  been  supported  for 
most  of  their  lives,  are  suddenly  forced  into  maintaining  an 
apartment,  a  car,  a  couple  of  jobs,  tuition,  food  and  other  bills, 
not  to  mention  a  full  course  load. 

"We  decided  on  UMass /Boston  for  a  variety  of  reasons,"  add- 
ed Michael.  "For  one,  it  was  comforting  to  know  that  most  oth- 
ers also  had  to  work  full  time  while  studying.  The  professors 
understand  that.  Most  everyone  here  is  in  the  same  boat. 

""And  we  really  love  the  multi-ethnic  environment  here,"  in- 
terjected Stella.  "There  are  so  many  others  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  who  face  similar  adjusting  problems." 


Stella,  who  is  receiving  her  degree  in  psychology,  admits 
that  while  in  Greece  she  never  had  the  opportunity  to  take 
many  creative  or  artistic  courses.  She  and  her  brother  Michael 
went  on  to  explain  that  a  variety  of  courses  aren't  as  readily 
available  as  they  are  in  the  States,  particularly  at 
UMas^/ Boston. 

"Greek  education  tends  to  be  more  rigid,  but  here  you  have 
so  many  creative  options  available  to  you,"  said  Stella.  "One 
day  during  my  junior  year  I  was  passing  by  the  theater  and 
decided  to  peek  in  on  an  acting  class.  I  felt  so  bad  because  I  had 
always  wanted  to  experience  the  stage,  but  hadn't.  So  it  struck 
me  to  try  it  out  at  least  once  before  I  graduate." 

Her  experiment  with  acting  soon  led  to  two  more  advanced 
acting  classes,  along  with  a  graphics  class,  a  course  in  photogra- 
phy, and  two  classes  in  film  and  video.  Needless  to  say,  her 
creative  side  had  been  unleashed.  It  wasn't  long  after  that  her 
brother  Michael  (a  French  lit  major)  decided  to  jump  on  the 
creative  bandwagon,  getting  involved  in  advertising  and  film 
production.  Both  now  have  ambitions  to  pursue  advertising 
and  mass  communications  in  graduate  school. 

"I'm  so  glad  I  had  the  opportunity  to  take  all  of  those 
courses,"  said  Stella.  "I  never  would  have,  had  I  gone  to  a  uni- 
versity in  Greece." 

Michael  couldn't  say  enough  about  the  professors  he  has  had 
here  at  UMB.  Making  special  mention  of  the  article  in  TIME 
magazine  about  the  quality  of  UMass /Boston,  he  commented, 
"I  really  notice  that  the  professors  here  seem  to  care  deeply 
about  the  education  of  the  students." 

I  couldn't  help  but  be  taken  by  their  sincerity  and  their  will- 
ingness to  speak  so  freely.  I  was  equally  impressed  by  the 
amount  of  love  and  respect  the  two  showed  for  one  another 
while  they  spoke. 

I  asked  them  if  they  found  many  differences  in  the  people 
and  lifestyles  of  America  versus  those  of  Greece. 

"I  absolutely  love  both  countries."  Stella  volunteered  pas- 
sionately., "But  I  feel  I'm  tied  more  emotionally  with  Greece.  I 
was  able  to  live  a  more  carefree  life  there.  I  always  had  the 
security  of  my  home,  family  and  friends." 

"It's  an  entirely  different  way  of  life  in  Greece,"  added 
Michael.  "I  think  Greek  people  have  hotter  blood,  and  are  gen- 
erally warmer  and  friendlier." 

"Not  to  say  that  Greece  doesn't  have  its  share  of  problems," 
interupted  Stella.  "It  does.  Boston  is  so  diverse  compared  to 
Greece,  with  so  many  different  kinds  of  people  that  it's  really 
impossible  to  generalize.  But  overall,  I'd  have  to  say  that  the 
people  we've  met,  and  the  friends  we've  made,  have  been  ex- 
tremely nice  and  supportive." 

"Even  though  we're  American  citizens",  concluded  Michael, 
"we  feel  strongly  that  we're  part  of  both  cultures,  and  it  is  our 
goal  for  the  future  to  be  able  to  live  in  both  countries."  | 
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The  William  Joiner  Center 


There  were  no  real  heroes  in  the  Vietnam  war,  and 
those  who  survived  returned  home  to  a  nation  little  in- 
terested in  their  wartime  experiences.  Few  could  really 
understand  their  stories  of  war,  and  those  who  did  were 
found  either  engaged  in  emotionally  charged  debates 
against  it  on  university  campuses  across  the  country,  or 
at  home  arguing  in  front  of  television  sets  that  broadcast 
nightly  the  grim  horrors  of  the  distant  battles.  Conse- 
quently, many  of  those  who  fought  in  Vietnam  exper- 
ienced feelings  of  guilt  or  shame  for  having  participated 
in  the  war,  despite  their  conscription;  and  with  no  one  to 
talk  to  about  these  feelings,  or  of  the  nightmare  that  was 
Vietnam,  many  developed  career,  interpersonal,  alcohol 
or  drug  abuse  problems  that  remain  with  them  to  this 
day. 

Since  many  of  these  problems  arose  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  Vietnam  war,  there  was  a  push  early  on 
for  a  federally  funded  agency  like  the  William  Joiner 
Center  that  could  administer  education  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  needed  by  Vietnam  Vets.  It  wasn't  until 
1982,  however,  that  the  Joiner  Center  appeared  on 
campus. 

The  Joiner  center,  headed  by  Kevin  Bowen,  is  the  only 
program  of  its  kind  in  New  England  dealing  specifically 
with  the  needs  of  Vietnam  era  Veterans,  including  those 
who  currently  make  up  one  tenth  of  the  student 
population  at  U-Mass  Boston.  The  program  was  preceded 
by  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office  which  had  been  on 
campus  since  1973,  and  the  Veterans  Upward  Bound 
Program  created  in  1979. 

The  Center  was  named  after  William  Joiner,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Veterans  Affair  office.  His  untimely  death 
from  cancer  in  1980  at  age  38,  may  have  been  caused  by 
his  exposure  to  Agent  Orange,  with  which  he  had  exten- 
sive contact  during  his  service  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Veterans  with  a  variety  of  educational  backgrounds 
receive  the  academic  skills  needed  for  career  develop- 


ment through  the  Veterans  Upward  Bound  run  by  the 
Joiner  center.  Students  in  the  college  prep  program  take 
fourteen  hours  of  college  preparatory  courses  and  receive 
two  hours  of  group  and  personal  counseling  each  week. 
The  one  hundred  and  twenty  vets  who  participate  in  the 
program  each  year  take  courses  in  English,  Math,  Critical 
Thinking,  Social  Science  and  Science.  Evening  college 
prep  and  high  school  equivalency  programs  are  also 
offered. 

The  Veterans  Upward  Bound  program  is  the  most 
successful  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  with  a  sixty-four 
percent  completion  rate.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  those 
students  who  graduate  continue  on  with  their  education 
in  the  regular  university. 

The  Veterans  Resource  Project  was  introduced  by  the 
Joiner  Center  in  1985  to  provide  academic  and  guidance 
counseling,  individual  tutoring  and  other  service  for  vet- 
erans working  on  their  college  degrees. 

While  the  number  of  women  who  take  advantage  of 
the  Joiner  Center  programs  on  campus  is  relatively  small, 
the  center  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  women  veter- 
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Kevin  Bowen,  director  of  the  William  Joiner  Center 
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ans  nationwide,  sponsoring  programs  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Women  Veterans  Conference  held  in  November  of 
1985.  Keynote  Speakers  included  Myra  McPherson, 
journalist  for  the  Washington  Post  and  author  of  "Long 
Time  Passing:  Vietnam  and  The  Haunted  Generation"; 
and  Wallace  Terry,  author  of  "Bloods". 

The  Joiner  center  has  also  played  a  major  role  in  study- 
ing and  addressing  the  needs  of  the  fastest  growing  mi- 
nority on  campus:  Vietnam  refugees.  Approximately  four 
hundred  refugees  are  currently  students  at  UMass.  In  ad- 
dition to  dealing  with  their  studies,  they  face  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  adapting  to  a  vastly  different  American 
culture.  Few  Americans  realize  the  turmoil  these  stu- 
dents faced  prior  to  arriving  in  the  United  States,  so 
Joiner  Center  has  sponsored  a  number  of  presentations 
to  increase  awareness,  including  a  slide-tape  presentation 
shown  in  February  on  the  refugee  camps  in  Cambodia 
and  another  in  March  called  "Adjusting  to  the  American 
Environment". 

The  Center  is  currently  in  the  process  of  gathering  oral 
histories  from  over  sixty  UMass  Vietnamese  students,  in 
order  to  provide  a  permanent  record  of  their  experiences 
for  future  generations.  It  is  hoped  that  another  slide-tape 
presentation,  or  publication,  will  result  from  this  effort. 

In  1985,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  approved 
funding  for  the  Joiner  Center  to  purchase  the  nationally 
acclaimed  television  series:  "Vietnam:  a  Television 
History",    from    WGBH,    as    well    as    an    extraordinary 
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archive  containing  over  500  hours  of  video-taped 
interviews  with  members  of  the  Vietnamese 
Government,  former  Viet  Cong  and  Vietnamese  military 
officers.  The  archive  contains  extensive  war  footage, 
hundreds  of  war  documents  and  a  collection  of  photo- 
graphs by  war  photojournalist  Francois  Sully,  making  it 
the  largest  collection  of  Vietnam  war-related  material  in 
existence. 

As  the  administering  agency  for  the  historical  material, 
the  Joiner  center  has  been  thrown  into  the  limelight 
nationally,  as  the  primary  center  for  Vietnam  studies.  To 
assist  scholars  and  the  general  public  in  accessing  this 
valuable  resource,  the  Joiner  center  has  begun  catalogu- 
ing the  collection  and  will  eventually  transfer  it  onto 
video  tape  and  disk.  Then  the  irreplacable  original  films 
and  other  documents  will  be  placed  in  permanent 
storage  at  the  new  state  archives  building,  located  next  to 
the  harbor  campus. 

Having  received  significant  increases  in  funding  this 
year,  the  Joiner  Center  is  currently  in  the  process  of  im- 
plementing a  number  of  new  programs. 

The  creation  of  a  Joiner  Fellowship  is  in  the  works. 
Joiner  Fellows  would  conduct  research  on  the  effects  of 
the  war  in  general,  including  its  economic  and  social 
consequences.  Another  program  is  being  designed  to 
provide  vets  with  the  skills  necessary  to  run  their  own 
businesses. 

For  the  many  thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  living  in 
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the  New  England  region,  the  William  Joiner  center  of- 
fers a  way  to  finally  come  to  terms  with  their  Vietnam 
war  experiences.  It  is  run  by  a  staff  that  knows 
personally  what  it  was  like  to  be  in  Vietnam.  This  gives 
them  a  sensitivity  to  the  issues  that  others  agencies  sim- 
ply can't  provide.  The  excellent  academic  program  pro- 
vides a  way  to  get  the  education  needed  in  our  highly 
competitive  society. 

The  William  Joiner  Center  is  helping  us  to  appreciate  a 
group  of  people   long   neglected   by   the   general 


population:  the  Vietnam  Veteran.  Right  or  wrong,  these 
men,  who  fought  in  their  late  teens,  risked  their  lives  to 
defend  our  foreign  policies  in  a  war  most  of  us  would 
rather  forget  .  .  .  but  we  as  a  nation  must  not  forget  the 
vets,  the  refugees,  or  the  horrible  images  of  the  Vietnam 
war;  that  we  must  remember  is  why  the  William  Joiner 
center  exists  today.  5 

-Steve  Gyurina 
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There  is  a  bomb  in  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Long  live  Allah. — A  bomb  threat  called  into  the  Boston  Police 
department  on  the  day  of  the  8th  district  congressional  debate  held  at  the  UMB  Lipke  Auditorium 


They  are  ugly  because  ugly  buildings  are  cheaper  than  beautiful  ones,  and  they  have  windows  that  will  not  open 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  build  windows  that  will  not  open. — Margot  Fitzgerald,  talking  about  the  buildings  of  UMB, 
in  a  column  in  the  Mass  Media  entitled  "A  School  for  People" 

Better  a  laser  in  the  air,  than  a  Russian  missile  in  your  derriere! — party  slogan  supporting  Star  Wars— Lyndon 
Larouche. 

We  were  taught  that  we  were  the  most  important  people  in  the  world. — Male  baby  boomer,  about  growing  up 
during  the  "me"  decade 

Obviously  a  major  malfunction. — NASA  public  affairs  officer  Stephen  Nesbitt  after  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger 
exploded  on  January  28,  1986 

Middle  age  sounds  a  bit  strange  because  many  of  us  haven't  attained  the  goals  that  our  parents  attained  at  that 
age.  I  mean,  how  can  you  be  an  adult  when  you  don't  own  a  house? — Brian  Heiss  graduate  from  UCLA,  1968,  in 
TIME  magazine  article,  about  baby  boomers  struggling  to  have  it  all 

When,  normally,  most  of  us  jump  on  the  T  (MBTA)  and  go  out  of  our  way  not  to  even  come  into  eye  contact  with 
those  seated  beside  us,  it  was  quite  a  change  of  pace  to  walk  right  up  and  offer  our  hands  to  others. — Sandra 
Ciccone,  UMB  student  and  participant  in  "Hands  across  America" 

Apply  now  to  compete  in  the  1986  Miss  Massachusetts  USA  pageant.  No  performing  talent  required. — Ad  in  Mass 
Media 

I  should  have  never  bitten  the  head  off  that  bat,  now  I  read  that  I  am  suppose  to  have  blown  up  a  pig. — Heavy 
metal  rocker  Ozzy  Osborne,  who  has  also  bitten  off  the  head  of  a  live  dove,  in  USA  Today,  from  Newsweek  4/7/86 

People  here  may  be  sharply  divided  over  the  Reagan  administration's  policies  — but  they  admire  Ronald  Reagan 
for  not  getting  involved  in  them. — Ted  Kennedy,  at  the  Washington  Press  corp's  annual  Gridiron  Club  dinner, 
(Newsweek  4/7/86) 

Study  the  Palestinian  problem  with  an  open  mind,  don't  see  Palestinians  as  a  bunch  of  bloodthirsty  terrorists. — 

Abdel  Khalifa  Mahmoud,  jailed  in  Cyprus  for  murder  of  an  Israeli  woman 

I've  only  wanted  what  all  nice  Jewish  boys  want:  to  be  honest,  collect  pay  checks  and  get  a  few  prizes. — Jules 
Feiffer,  1986  Pulitzer  prize  winner  (Time  mag.  5/19/6) 

Let's  create  with  the  Class  of  '86  a  new  custom  of  social  thinking  — donate  10%  of  your  time  to  making  Boston, 
Ma,  the  nation  and  the  world  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. — Chancellor  Corrigan's  parting  remark  to  graduating  class 


The  shuttle's  success  has  made  space  flight  routine,  turning  the  astronaut's  image  from  Buck  Rogers  to  Teamsters 
in  space. — Newsweek  Magazine  on  modern  day  space  flight 


The  Campus  Ministry 
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Rev .  Sarah  Small  and  Fr.  Jerri/  Hogan 


The  UMass/ Boston  community  is  lucky  to  have  in  its 
midst  an  active  campus  ministry.  Father  Jerry  Hogan  and 
Reverend  Sarah  Small,  co-directors  of  the  ministry,  are 
two  warm,  personable  individuals  who  truly  enjoy  their 
roles  within  the  Ministry. 

Reverend  Small  has  been  the  Protestant  minister  at 
UMB  since  1975.  In  addition,  she  is  the  director  of 
Packard  Manse,  an  ecumenical,  community  oriented 
house  in  Roxbury.  Father  Hogan  is  a  resident  priest  at  St. 
Augustine's  in  South  Boston,  but  spends  most  of  his  time 
ministering  to  the  students  of  UMB  and  Emmanuel  Col- 
leges. Both  clergy  express  an  enjoyment  for  working 
with  teenage  and  college-age  people. 

Although  she  never  actually  planned  to  minister  to  a 
student  population,  Rev.  Small  feels  that  is  what  God 
wanted  her  to  do.  During  the  early  days  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  Rev.  Small  worked  for  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  College  students  from  all  over 
the  country  came  to  North  Carolina  to  assist  in  enrolling 
voters,  joining  Rev.  Small  and  others  in  their  political  ac- 
tivism. As  a  result  of  sharing  in  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, Rev.  Small  became  involved  with  the  concerns  of 
college  students,  and  continued  her  student  ministry 
when  she  came  to  Boston. 

Father  Hogan  worked  with  youth  groups  in  two  Bos- 
ton area  parishes,  and  found  that  he  really  enjoyed 
organizing  and  ministering  to  young  people.  In  1980, 
Cardinal  Medeiros  asked  Fr.  Hogan  to  work  full-time 
with  college  students,  as  a  result  of  his  success  with 
young  people.  Fr.  Hogan's  easy-going,  humorous  attitude 
makes  him  popular  with  people  of  all  ages. 

The  Campus  Ministry  has  a  small,  attractive  interfaith 
chapel  on  the  third  floor  of  McCormack  Hall.  Students, 
faculty  and  staff  of  all   faiths  are  welcome  to  use  the 


chapel  for  prayer  meetings,  Bible  study  and  individual 
prayer.  During  the  regular  school  year,  Masses  and  pray- 
er sessions  are  held  several  times  a  week.  On  holydays 
and  holidays,  interfaith  services  are  scheduled. 

Both  Reverend  Small  and  Father  Hogan  have  noticed  a 
marked  upswing  in  religious  and  spiritual  involvement 
among  students  here  and  elsewhere.  This  past  year  was  a 
very  active  one  for  the  ministry,  and  they  are  alert  to 
changing  needs  in  scheduling  their  programs. 

In  addition  to  their  religious  work,  both  clergy  are 
dedicated  to  community  outreach.  This  past  year  they 
were  involved  in  the  Walk  for  Hunger  and  Oxfam  food 
projects,  along  with  students  from  all  over  the  Boston 
area.  During  the  UMB-hosted  hunger  teleconference, 
they  solicited  donations  of  groceries  from  the  UMB  com- 
munity, and  were  able  to  collect  a  lot  of  food  for  local 
charitable  groups.  Rev.  Small  was  a  featured  speaker  at 
this  year's  first  annual  memorial  day  for  Dr.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  which  was  a  widely  attended  campus  event. 

Reverend  Small  says  that  she  is  proud  that  UMB  has 
finally  been  recognized  for  the  fine  school  that  it  is.  She 
has  witnessed  the  positive  evolution  of  the  school, 
achieved  through  the  dedication  of  faculty,  students  and 
administrators. 

Father  Hogan  is  also  enthusiastic  about  the  school's 
present  and  its  future.  As  he  put  it,  "Let's  keep  the  spirit 
going,  because  we're  flying  high."  1 

—Kathy  O'Neil 
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The  bitter  taste  of  defeat  ha 
ed  too  long.  After  losing  a  fin 
championship  series  for  the  fii 
time  in  twenty  years,  the  Bosto 
Celtics  were  determined  to  wo: 
out  the  bugs  and  get  it  bac 
Throughout  the  '85 /'86  season,  tl 
Celtics  oiled,  cleaned,  and  fim 
tuned  their  machine  as  they  neare 
the  playoffs.  The  "Green  Team 
took  on  an  all-new  importance  wit 
the  acquisition  of  Bill  Walton.  B 
the  time  the  championship  serie 
came,  they  were  ready  to  g< 
revenge  against  the  Los  Angeh 
Lakers,  the  team  that  beat  them  tri 
previous  year. 

Only  one  problem.  The  Laker 
didn't  make  it.  After  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  courtesy  call 
on  the  semis,  the  Lakers  were  beat- 
en in  five  games  by  Akeem 
Olawjuon.and  the  upstart  Houston 
Rockets.  As  Akeem  (The  Dream) 
Kareem-ed  Abdul  Jabbar,  the 
stunned  Lakers  couldn't  find  the 
heart  to  keep  up  and  finally  with- 
ered away. 

The    Celtics    weren't    taking    the 
Rockets  lightly,  as  the  latter  gave 
K.C.  Jones  and  Co.  all  they  could 
handle  in  their  regular  season 
outings.  The  Rockets  threw  a  scare 
into  the  Celtics,  as  they  won  two 
close  games  on  their  own  court.  But 
these    Celtics    were    indeed    ready, 
and  it  became  clear  that  when  they 
wanted      to,      they      could      be 
dominating.  Larry  Bird  had  the 
shooting  touch  he  was  missing  in 
1985;  Robert  Parrish  and  Kevin 
McHale    teamed    up    to    neutraliz 
Akeem  Alawjuon;  and  Bill  Walton 
muscled  for  position  and  fought  fo 
rebounds.  The  Celtics  won  th 
Championship  in  six  games,  gooc 
enough   for  their   16th   flag.   Larry 
Bird  picked  up  the  MVP  award,  a 
usual. 

Lost  in  all  the  hoopla  (no  pun  in 
tended)  was  the  masterful  job  K.C 
Jones  did  with  the  club.  Keepin 
the  team  motivated  and  focused  is 
demanding  job  and  K.C.  and  hi 
staff,  Chris  Ford  and  Jimmy  Rogers 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit  along  with,  a 
always,  Red  Auerbach.  Congratula 
tions  guys,  and  thanks  for  makin 
Boston  No.  1  again.  I 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavou 
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The  splendor  and  grace  of  the  Cle'  Douglas  Dance 
Theatre  can  only  be  described  as  nothing  short  of  spec- 
tacular. 

From  the  opening  rhythmic  beat  which  echoed  the 
soulfulness  of  ancient  Africa,  to  the  sensuality  of  an  erot- 
ic blues  number,  the  Cle'  dancers 
*■-•    performed  for  a  hypnotized  full- 
house     in     the     McCormack 
Auditorium. 

Cle'  Douglas,  who 

received  most  of  his 

early    training    with 

the  world   famous 

Alvin  Ailey  dance  company 

of  Harlem  eventually  came 

to   Cambridge   Mass.   where 

he  started  his  own  company. 

The   performance   was   one    of 

many  events  sponsored  by  the  Black 

Student  Center  this  year. 

— Kurt  David  Hogan 
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Photo  by  Kurt  David  Hogan 
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Accident  at  Chernobyl 


On  April  26,  1986,  the  worst  nuclear  disaster  in  history 
occurred  at  the  Chernobyl  power  plant,  located  in  the 
Ukraine,  80  miles  north  of  Kiev  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  first  hint  of  the  catastrophe  came  on  April  28, 
when  Swedish  officials  reported  abnormally  high  levels 
of  radiation  in  their  country.  Prevailing  wind  patterns 
indicated  that  the  source  of  the  radiation  was  from  the 
south — the  Soviet  Union. 

Twelve  hours  later,  Soviet  officials  in  Moscow  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been  an  accident  at  the  Chernobyl 
power  station,  that  one  of  the  reactors  was  damaged,  and 
that  "measures  (were)  being  taken  to  eliminate  the  con- 
sequences of  the  accident." 

Since  the  initial  details  released  by  Moscow  were 
sketchy,  the  growing  concern  over  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
gerous, airborne  radiation  quickly  transformed  into  hys- 
teria. The  New  York  Post  reported  (falsely)  that  up  to 
2,000  people  had  been  killed,  and  thousands  more 
critically  injured,  by  either  the  initial  blast  or  the 
subsequent  cloud  of  lethal  radiation  over  the  area. 

While  there  was  little  available  information  at  the 
time,  satellite  photos  suggested  a  nuclear  fire  burning 
out  of  control,  sending  a  plume  of  radioactive  particles 
into  the  atmosphere. 

In  Poland,  children  were  administered  a  potassium  io- 


dide drink  to  counter  the  deadly  effects  of  thyroid  irra- 
diation, one  of  the  many  forms  of  radiation  poisoning. 

In  Moscow,  an  American  medical  team,  headed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Gale,  a  UCLA  bone-marrow-transplant  specialist, 
arrived  to  help  provide  medical  aid  to  Chernobyl 
victims.  There  Dr.  Gale  assisted  in  19  bone  marrow  trans- 
plants, a  risky  but  lifesaving  procedure.  He  later  predict- 
ed that  as  many  as  100,000  Soviets  would  suffer  radi- 
ation-induced health  problems. 

It  was  four  months  later  when  the  Soviet  Union  finally 
disclosed  the  true  causes  of  the  worst  nuclear  accident  in 
history.  During  a  test  of  the  turbine  generators  powered 
by  the  reactor,  operators  shut  off  emergency  cooling  and 
automatic  shutdown  systems.  This  resulted  in  an  unsta- 
ble reactor.  The  chemical  formation  of  hydrogen  coupled 
with  the  intense  heat  caused  two  explosions,  blowing  the 
top  off  the  reactor  and  starting  several  fires.  The  heat 
then  started  a  fire  in  the  graphite  surrounding  the 
reactor  core,  allowing  radioactive  particles  to  continually 
escape  from  the  damaged  reactor. 

From  April  27  to  May  10,  military  helicopters  dropped 
5,000  tons  of  limestone,  sand,  clay  lead  and  boron  onto 
the  reactor  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  heat  and  radiation 
leak.  Following  that,  the  Soviets  began  designing  and 
building  a  concrete  structure  that  would  permanently 
encase  the  No.  4  reactor,  thereby  averting  further 
contamination  of  the  surrounding  area  and  "entombing" 
the  dangerous  reactor  for  centuries.  In  addition,  cleanup 
workers  will  scrape  topsoil  within  the  18-mile  radius 
evacuation  zone  and  wash  off  contaminated  buildings, 
burying  the  soil  as  radioactive  waste. 

Among  the  300  plant  workers  and  firemen  most  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  Chernobyl  disaster,  31  have  died. 
Further,  because  of  contamination,  135,000  residents 
evacuated  from  a  300  square  mile  area  around  the  power 
station  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  home  for  at  least 
four  years.  Clearly  the  medical  effects  on  victims  as  well 
as  the  overall  scientific  effects  of  the  accident  at 
Chernobyl  will  be  in  our  minds  for  generations  to  come. 

1 

— Charles  Tevnart 
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Judge  Kelly,  UMB  73,  Returns 


Judge  Sally  Kelly,  class  of  1973,  addressed  students  and 
faculty  of  UMass/Boston  on  April  23,  1986.  Judge  Kelly, 
33,  of  Charlestown,  is  a  justice  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court. 

After  graduating  with  honors  in  1973  as  a  political 
science  major,  Sally  Kelly  enrolled  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Before  her  recent  appointment  to  the  judiciary,  Sally 
Kelly  worked  as  an  administrative  counsel  to 
Massachusetts  Attorney  General  Francis  Bellotti,  and  suc- 
cessfully argued  a  case  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
resulting  in  a  landmark  decision  known  as  the  "Mandat- 
ed Mental  Health  Benefit  Law."  This  law  requires  all  in- 
surance companies  to  provide  minimal  coverage  for  men- 
tal health  and  neonatal  care. 

"I  came  to  UMass/Boston  when  it  was  downtown,  and 
it  was  a  collection  of  misfit  buildings.  The  only  thing 
that  really  saved  me,  that  kept  me  there,  was  the 
collection  of  very  dedicated  faculty  who  taught  me  to 
continue  to  dream."  She  singled  out  Professor  Mary  Ann 
Ferguson,  who  just  retired  in  1985,  as  someone  who  in- 
spired her  to  achieve  her  goals.  Her  course,  "Images  of 
Women  in  Literature,"  taught  her  that  she  could  "keep 


dreaming"  and  fulfill  her  "vision  of  working  as  a  lawyer 
.  .  .  going  out  and  fighting  (as  an  advocate)  because  I  felt 
that  so  many  things  were  unfair."  She  found  that  one1 
"didn't  always  have  to  be  a  refund  clerk  at  Filene's  Base- 
ment," as  she  was,  but  that  "you  could  move  beyondi 
that,  both  by  your  own  vision  of  your  life  and  by 
working  with  other  people  you  encountered  to  be  more 
than  what  the  stereotype  of  women  had  been  for  my 
own  mother,  for  example." 

Judge  Kelly's  lecture,  given  in  the  Small  Science 
Auditorium,  was  presented  by  the  Pre-Law  Society 
lecture  series,  and  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Asso-i 
ciation  and  the  Law  and  Justice  Program. 

Sally  Kelly's  appearance  on  campus  reflected  both  thej 
growing  recognition  of  successful  UMass/Boston  gradu- 
ates and  the  positive  impact  that  alumnae  can  have  on 
the  UMB  community.  Her  success  gives  us  all  renewed  j 
enthusiasm  to  achieve  our  goals,  and  her  willingness  to 
return  to  UMB  is  a  reminder  of  the  importance  of  main-' 
taining  a  close  relationship  with  UMass/Boston,  through 
the  Alumni  Association.  | 

— Charles  Tevnan 
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Deborah  Springetti 

(The  following  was  spoken  by  Deborah  Springetti,  recipient  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Award  for  Academic  Excellence,  at  com- 
mencement.) Ladies  &  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
Faculty,  Administrators,  and  Friends: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  today  to  welcome  you  and  to 
bring  you  greetings  on  behalf  of  this  year's  graduating 
class.  So  that  you  can  appreciate  and  share  in  our  joy  at 
today's  commencement,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  who  we  are,  what  it  has  meant  to  us  to  come 
here,  and  where  our  educations  will  be  taking  us  when 
we  leave  this  afternoon. 

Diverse  people  have  come  to  UMass  Boston  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  that  are  here.  We  have  come 
together  from  communities  like  Cambridge,  Weymouth, 
Maiden,  and  Dorchester:  and  from  cities  such  as  London, 
Lagos,  and  Caracus. 

John  F.  Kennedy  once  said  that  "If  .  .  .  History  .  .  . 
teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  man,  in  his  quest  for 
knowledge  and  progress,  is  determined  and  cannot  be 
deterred." 

We  are  serious,  energetic  people  who  had  the  opti- 
mism to  overcome  the  difficulties  involved  in  acquiring 
a  first-rate  education.  For  many  of  us,  those  challenges 
have  been  formidable.  Two-thirds  of  us  are  the  first 
members  of  our  families  to  graduate  from  college.  This 
means  we  have  already  begun  to  take  risks  and  establish 
new  traditions — being  first  is  hard. 

For  students  fresh  from  high  school,  or  new  to  the 
area,  UMass  can  be  a  lonely  place.  Old  friends  and  old 
ways  have  been  left  behind  or  outgrown.  There  is  little 
pressure  here  to  stay  in  school,  and  no  Student  Union  for 
support.  If  we  had  stopped  coming  to  class,  few  people 
would  have  noticed.  Many  of  us  had  schedules  and 
obligations  which  left  scant  time  for  friendships  and  so- 
cial activities. 

Most  of  us  had  significant  responsibilities  or  distrac- 
tions outside  of  school.  We  have  each  had  to  design  our 
I  own  unique  co-op  program  which  enabled  us  to  support 


ourselves,  pay  our  tuition,  or  care  for  our  children  while 
hitting  the  books. 

As  a  result,  we  have  matured  quickly  and  learned  to 
reach  out  to  one  another,  but  as  students  we  had  tossed 
our  cap  over  the  wall  of  knowledge  and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  it.  We  have  not  been  deterred,  in 
spite  of  the  many  distractions  we  have  encountered 
along  the  way;  we  expect  much  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
university. 

UMass,  we  salute  you  for  fostering  a  small  college 
atmosphere  at  a  big  university.  Support  groups,  small 
classes,  and  caring  professors  have  created  a  unique  spirit 
and  warmth;  a  spirit  that  makes  us  all  very  proud  to  be 
here. 

I  have  talked  with  many,  many  seniors  in  the  last  few 
weeks  and  their  message  is  thanks:  Thanks  to  the  univer- 
sity and  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  have 
spent  so  much  time  encouraging,  advising,  and 
supporting  us.  This  has  been  a  great  place  to  come  to 
learn. 

I  have  talked  with  students  who  have  come  here  from 
other  schools  who  say  without  hesitation  that 
UMass/Boston  is  the  finest  educational  experience  they 
have  ever  had. 

We  came  in  an  effort  to  gain  control  over  our  lives 
and,  as  we  have  matured,  we  have  gone  beyond  this  goal 
and  we  have  become  willing  to  take  risks  in  our 
thoughts  and  our  actions. 

We  came  confidently  seeking  independence  and  we 
leave  recognizing  our  dependence  on  others.  We  tried  to 
think,  we  tried  to  analyze  and  to  question.  We  tried  to 
ask  the  right  questions;  the  questions  that  would  unlock 
knowledge  and  lead  to  creative  solutions.  We  have  tried 
to  learn  the  need  to  make  decisions  in  the  face  of  our 
moral  dilemmas. 

We  made  a  promise  to  ourselves,  to  our  families,  and 
to  our  friends  that  we  would  stick  with  it.  We  had  had 
enough  of  fun  and  games  and  working  at  poor  jobs.  We 
came  determined  for  an  education  and  we  have  kept  that 
promise. 

During  our  4  or  5  or  more  years  here  we  have  earned 
our  degrees  one  step  at  a  time;  inch  by  inch,  one  course 
on  top  of  another.  Through  this  process  we  have  begun 
to  develop  the  patience  and  self-confidence  that  will  be 
the  foundation  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

We  leave  accepting  the  challenge  to  build  character 
and  career  one  step  at  a  time,  and  to  keep  growing 
through  asking  the  right  questions.  There  is  no  limit  to 
where  this  can  take  us;  we  can  be  anything  we  choose. 
We  can  fulfill  our  dreams. 

As  graduates,  we  issue  a  challenge  of  our  own  to  the 
university  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  citizens, 
it  continue  to  grow  and  to  stretch  and  to  reach  as  it  has 
taught  us  to  do. 

President  Kennedy  also  said  that  "In  a  time  of 
turbulence  and  change,  it  is  more  true  than  ever  that 
knowledge  is  power."  Turbulence  and  change  are  a  part 
of  our  lives.  UMass/Boston,  as  a  public  university,  has 
the  power  and  the  obligation  to  continue  to  be  a  respect- 
ed source  of  knowledge  in  the  community.  That  way,  all 
who  have  the  ability  can  be  empowered  with  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  make  meaningful  contributions  to  the 
lives  of  others,  i 
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Political  Science 

Maiden 

Dorchester 

Winthrop 

Celyn  Acholonu 

Psychology 
Boston 


Mark  Adams 

Business  Administration 
Whitman 


Christiana  Adei 

Economics 
Boston 


Jessica  A 

English 
Jamaica  Plain 


Economics 
Cambridge 


Frances  Alb 

Sociology 
Roslindale 


rt  Albers 
History 
Melrose 


Leor 

Spanish 
Brookline 


Michae 

Computer  Sc 
Brookline 


-loria  Al. 

Business  Manage 
Randolph 


Johanna  Alle 

'Management 

Cambridge 


Taking   courses   I   want   to    take   that   are    fun    rather   than   sole   work.   Jessica   A^. 

English  I  Communications 


ement  /  Accounting 
ook 


James  Arsenault 

Biology 

Roslindale 


Kelly  Ashe 

Sports  Medicine /Physical 

Education 

W.  Roxury 


Betty  Aubut 

Human  Services 
Cambridge 


y  Asnes 

Business  Management 
Hingham 


emory:  U.  Mass  ski  club/ski  activities;  good  friends;  life  before  the  Pub  closed;  spring  days  in  the  courtyard;  sleeping  in  the  library; 
the  gym. 
Worst  memory:  8:00  am  classes  on  Monday;  low  tide;  lesser  of  two  evils  — the  T  vs.  S.E.X.  —  way.  Paul  Aronson  Management/ Accounting 


'ayman,  S.E.X.  is,  "South  East  Xpressway. — Ed.) 


Susan  Ba: 

Management  /  Economics 
N.  Scituate 

Memory:    Being   locked   in   the   library   stairwell   after 
ng."  Paul  A.  Bizukauskas  M.S.  Bio-Technology  and  Bio-Medical 
Science. 
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vis  Bradshaw 

Management 
Mattapan 


Accounting 
Newton 


Debbie  Breen 

Nursing 
Braintree 


Best  Memory:  "Late  nights  in  Physics  Club;  UMB  ski  trips." 

Dorine  Boutelle  Computer  Science 


Worst  memory:  "Calculus"  Dorine  Boutelle  Computer  Science 
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larie  Brennan 

Human  Services 
Sharon 


Mary  Brennick 

Psychology 
S.  Boston 


Albert  B 

Psychology  I  Art 


Andris 

Nursing 
Rockland 


Weenna  Bucay 

CAS 
Cambridge 


Best  memory:  "Without  a  doubt  the  Pub.  I 
enjoyed  many  an  afternoon  drinking  down  a 
glass  of  brew  and  meeting  with  my  fellow  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  For  me  the  Pub  was  a  social 
club  — a  place  to  hangout,  maybe  get  a  date, 
invited  to  a  party  or  better  ..." 
Worst  memory:  "Without  a  doubt  — the  Pub.  I 
wasted  many  an  hour  chatting  idly  with  my  so 
called  friends.  We  would  all  use  each  other  to 
buy  drinks.  Every  Friday  I  would  skip  classes 
and  spend  weekends  recovering  from  my 
drunken  stupor.  Because  of  that  damn  Pub  I  al- 
most flunked."  T.J.  Anderson  III  I  English 


Barbara  Buob 

German 
Boston 


Donna  Buonopane 

Nursing 
Randolph 


Kathleen  Butler 

Art  I  Communication 
N.  Quincy 


Sharon  Butterfield 

Nursing 
Braintree 


Carol  Byowski 

Nursing 
Hyde  Park 


Kevin  Cabana 

Economics 
Foxboro 


ther  Cabassa 

Nursing 
Brookline 


Doris  M.  Cadigan 

Nursing 
Natick 


Gregory  Camarda 

Economics 

Randolph 


Management 
Brighton 
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Kelly  Carafotes 

Psychology 
Revere 


Edward  Cardelli 
Management  I  Mgt .  info, 
systems 


Karen  Campetti 

Nursing 
Natick 


James 

History 
E.  Boston 


Charles  Carey 

Operations  Management  Economics 

Brockton  Newton 


-rlson 

Political 

Science/  Economics 

Roslindale 


UMass  it  has  been  great  from  freshmen  year  when  it  all  began  so  innocently  to  my  last  semester  when  the  end  was  so  close  I  could  almost 
taste  it.  Now  it  is  the  end  which  is  a  scary  thought,  but  with  every  end  there  is  a  beginning.  Thanks  for  this  beginning.  Kathy  Butler  Art 
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an  Services  /Law 
Brookline 


Mary  Chen 

Computer  Science 
Brighton 


Marketing 
Abington 


Benny  Cheng 

Accounting 
Quincy 


Christine  Chiavetta 


Sociology 
Medford 


memory:  Second  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 


Worst  memory:  This  is  German?  John  W.  Carr  Political  Science 

(Okay,  but  what's  that  got  to  do  with  McDonald's 
French  Fries? — Ed.) 


Operations  Management 
Dorchester 


_n  Collins 

.  Jitical 
Science  I  Eco. 
Milton 


Sheila  Coleman 

Human  Services 
Rockland 


Phoebe  Cho 

Biology 
Allston 


me  Cliff 

chology 
in  tree 
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Lourdes  Colon 

Anthropology  I  Art 
Jamica  Plain 


Amy  Chu 

Accounting 
Waltham 


Arlene  Cipolla 

Management 

Quincy 


Laura  T.  Cloukey 

Philosophy 
Somerville 


Janis  Coburn 

Nursing 
Pembroke 


Ann  Condon 

Nursing 
Brockton 


emory:  Lab  experiments  that  would n  t  work. 

memory:  The  loss  of  a  friend.  Christopher  J.  Cormier  Chemistry 


Susan  Cudmore 

Nursing 
Marshfield 


Alejandro  Cuellar 

Biology 
Jamica  Plain 


Barbara  Culbreath 

Human  Services 
Roxbury 


Best  memory:  Sitting  in  students  lounge  -  McCormack  Bldg.,  3rd  floor,  overlooking  the  water -sail- 
boats. 

Worst  memory:  Registration  Day -standing  in  those  lines  that  never  moved -for  hours.  Patricia 

Coogan  /  Psychology 
Jessica  Agro  /eng./comm. 
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Michael  Cutler 

Biology 
Dorchester 


Joan  M.  Cyr 

Psychology 
Cambridge 


Mark  Cu 

Accounting 
Cambridge 


Jan  1 

Nursin 
Quincy 


Pamela  Cyr 

Biology /Pf 
Cambrid 


Valerie  Dalton 

Theatre  Arts/Com- 
munication 
E.  Boston 


In  Omnia  Paratus. 

John  W.  Carr/  Political  Science 
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Ellen  Delaney 

History 
'    Iford 


I  Best  memory:  Passing  Physics  with  a  B+  the  second 
time  taking  it.  Pamela  Cyr  Bio/ Psych. 


(For  making  the  pipe  bomb,  no  doubt 
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Maria  Depina 

Mgt.  Inf 
Dorchc 


B.  Determan  3rd 


S3 


.e  Dembo. 


Watertown 


teal  Saei 

,atick 


Best  memory:  Driving  home.  Lori 
Ann  Decola /Sociology 


Worst   memory:    Driving   to   UMB 
Lori  Ann  Decola  /Sociology 


Gerald  Ditsch 

Paralegal 
Boston 


Sociology 
Newtonville 


Kathleen  Donovan 

Elementary  Education 
Quincy 


Karen  Dottin 

Political  Science 
Cambridge 


Computer  S' 
Revere 


Susanah  DeSilva 

Psychology 
Dorchester 


Laura  Dough 

Psychology 
Cambridge 


Dan  Driscoll 

Computer  Science 
Randolph 


Le  Dung 

Accounting 
Allston 


t  memory:  The  "mental  stability"  classes  taken  in  Anthropology  with  Professor  Mike 
.bbons,  also,  "acting",  statistics. 
Worst  memory:  Freshman  year,  the  first  test  taken  in  college  in  Psych  — I  thought  I 
"knew  it  all"  and  decided  not  to  study,  but  to  just  skim  the  notes.  I  received  a  failing 
grade  and  the  teacher  said,  "Because  so  many  of  you  did  so  well,  I'm  counting  this  exam 
twice!!"  —  Also  some  token  Biology  courses  which  provided  me  with  some  of  my  worst 
nightmares.  Joan  Cyr  / Psychology 
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Mgt.  Info  Systems 
Cambridge 
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Community  Service  Mgt 
Dorchester 
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Computer  Science 
Dorchester 


Lena  Edwards 

Human  Service  Mgt. 
Dorchester 
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Cindy  Engler 

Nursing 
Somerville 
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Helder  Fanfa 

Computer  Science 
Cambridge 

Human  Services  Mgt. 
Newton  Ctr. 


Janet  Eric' 

Elementar 
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Maria  Fanfa 
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Virginia  Egan 

Nursing 


Ayser  Elamin 
Economics 
Jamica  Plain 
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Private  Financial  Mgt. 
Cambridge 
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Wayne  Farmer 

Accounting 
Brockton 


Gayle  Farrah 

Art 
Brighton 


Karen  Fay 

Accounting 
Chestnut  Hill 


Somerville 


Best  memory:  Picnicing  at  the  Boathouse  at  sunset. 

Worst   memory:   Late  papers,  always,  what  a   nightmare!!! 

Nenee  Dicco  Physical  Education  I  Sports  Med. 
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Mary  Fitzgerald 

Finance 
m  bridge 


Maura  Fitzgerald 

Nursing 
Newton 


Victoria  J.  Fitzgerald 

Psychology 
Braintree 


Daniel  M.  Foley,  Jr. 

Political  Science 
W.  Roxbury 
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Ruth  Forrest 

Nursing 
Newton  Ctr. 


enio 
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Robert  Francoeur 

Political  Science 
Boston 


Mark  Gaffrey 

Management 
Dorchester 


Joan  Geary 

'  './Finance 


Anne-Marie  Frullo 

Nursing 
Medford 


Jean  Gambardello 
Operations  Mgt. 
Dorchester 


Bette  Furey 

Community  Serv.  Mgt. 
W.  Medford 


Live,  laugh,  love  and  be  happy,  for  tomorrow  you  may  have 
to  get  a  job,  a  "real  job."  Theresa  C.  Gervasi  Nursing 


(You  just  can't  satisfy  some  people. — Ed.) 


Claudie  Gedeon 

Psych  Early  Childhood 
Boston 


Robert  George 

Management 
Dorchester 


Theresa  Gervasi 

Nursing 
Dorchester 


Martine  Gaston- 
Hendricks 

Nursing 
Cambridge 


Inge  Gibson 
Mattapan 


Lawanda  Gibson 

Mgt.  of  Human  Services 
Roxbury 


Edeline  M.  Gus 

English 
Dorchester 


Debbie  Gillespie 

Early  Childhood  Ed. 
Roslindale 


Managem, 
Hyde  Park 


English/  French 
Cambridge 


Rosemarie  Glaude 

Biology 
Hyde  Park 


Patricia  Gli 

Nursing 
Cambridge 


Best  Memory:  UMB  History  Club  parties. 

Worst  memory:  Sahara  Juice  Bar  opening.  Remember  things  turn  out  the  best  for 

those  who  make  the  best  of  the  way  things  turn  out.  — Stuart  Gregerman  History 


(No  Comment. — Ed.) 


Emily  Goodfader 

Nursing 
Cambridge 


Jonathan  T.  Gordon 

Marketing 
Braintree 


Mary  Grady 

Human  Services 
Jamaica  Plain 


Anthropology 
Weymouth 


Richard  Haddad 

Music 
Boston 
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)enise  Harrington 
Human  Services  I Mgt. 
Brighton 


Denise  M.  Harrington 

Physical  Education 
Dorchester 


Linda  Harri 

Human  Servic 


Liesbeth  H. 
Znglish 
~maica  Plain 


tsy  Harri 

Nursing 
Dorchester 


Best  Memory:  Watching  Dun- 
can Nelson  do  his  "Butterfly" 
poem  upon  his  desk. 
Worst  memory:  Freezing  at  i~ 
lumbia  (Now  JFK/UMass)  s 
tion  as  I  waited  for  a  train. 
Maureen  Hartsgrove  Psy- 
chology/English 


Nursing 
Roslindale 


.atherine  Hegerich 

Management 
Hanover 


[atherine  Harris 

Nursing 
Dorchester 


Maureen  Hartsgrove 

English  I  Psychology 
Quincy 


Nan 

Management 

Brighton 
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arth  Science 
ambridge 


Henry  Horn 

Nursing 
Brookline 


Best  Memory:  The  Pub  before  the  Juice  Bar. 
Worst  Memory:  The  closing  of  Boston  State. 
On  UMB  in  general:  What  a  big  waste  of  time.  David  M.  Holmes  Earth  Science 


Edelma  Howe 

Sociology 
Dorchester 


Donna  Huggins 

Nursing 
Mattapan 


Chi  Wai  Hung 

Chemistry 
Wallaston 


Biology 


Scituate 


Robin  Hunter 

Mgt/Black  Studies 
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Mary  Horrigan 

Sociology 
N.  Quincy 


Maryann  Hurley 

Accounting 
S.  Boston 
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Anita  Burke  Johnson 
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Cambridge 


Bonnie  Johnson 

Anthropology 
Brighton 


Helen  Johnson 

Human  Services 
West  Medford 


Mary  Johnson 

Sociology 
Weymouth 
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Clarice  Jones 

Regina  Jor 

Dsychology 

Elementary  Ed. 

Legal  Ed.  S< 

Dorchester 

Dorchester 

Cambridge 

Hyde  Park 


nnemane  losoma 


Phys.  Ed. /Sports  Medicine 
Brighton 


st  Memory:  Getting  even  on  the  racquetball  court  with  S.C. 
Worst  Memory:  Friday  through  Sunday  straight  without  sleep  during  final  exam  week  to  make  the  yearbook  deadline.  Ah,  it  wasn't  so  bad, 
was  it  Mark?  . .  .Mark?  Kurt  Hogan  Art 
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Kristine  Keith 

Psych.  I  Art 
Weymouth 
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Math/Camp.  Science 
Brighton 


Lynn  Kelleher 

Sociology 

*  lattapan 


Maria  Karatalidis 

Accounting 
Brighton 


Patricia  Kelleher 

Physical  Education 
Dorchester 


Christine  Keller 

Management 
Maiden 


Sean  F.  Kelley 

Biology 
Arlington 


Lawrence  Kelly 

'olitical  Science 
South  Boston 


Alice  Kelsey 

English 
Arlington 


John  Kibrick 

Gerology  /  Earth  Sri. 
Brookline 


Adult  Training 
Stoughton 


Robin  ] 
Human  Services 
Dorchester 


Kathleen  Knibbs 

Management 
Mattapan 


Pauline  Koso 

Marketing 
Dorchester 


Michael  Kuc 

Math 
Randolph 


Best  Memory:  Being  involved  in  leading  a  small  group  for  nursing  students  studying  the  area  of  Spiritual  Care  for  patients. 
Worst  Memory:  Term  papers;  deadlines;  and  exams.  Katherine  Claire  Frances  Nursing 


man  V.  La 

Accounting 
Maiden 


Nursing 
Boston 


Phillip  C.  La 

Finance  /  Economics 
Quincy 


Brookline 


EngJ  Management 
Brighton 


Tajudeen  Lawal 

Accounting 
"  iston 


ang  H.  Lee 


Dong  U.  Lee 

Econorr.ic: 


Lichelle  Lawson 

Gen.'  Management 
Boston 
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Linda  Lee 

Art 

Jamaica  Plain 


...ark  Levy 

momics  Finance /Marketing 

jedham  Revere 

Best  Memory:  All  night  studying  with  Celtic  replays  as 
guide.  Michael  Leppo  Management 


Diane  Lazarus 

Psychology 
Brockton 


Virginia  L 

Mattapan 
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Randolph 
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Wai  Lo-ng 

Elementary  Ed. /Psych. 


Janice  Lucas 

Human  Services 
Holbrook 


'No  meaning. — Ed.) 


Francis  Mark  Lucy 

Theatre  Arts 
Newbury  port 


CM-MS 
Wollaston 


Human  Service  Mgt. 
Hingham 


Mark  Lydon 

Sociology 
Boston 


English 

N.  Attleboro 


Kim  Ma 

Accounting 
Quincy 
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tory:  Receiving  the  knowledge  and  excellence  of  learning  from  each  professor 
luring  the  span  of  my  academic  career. 
Worst  Memory:  The  bureaucracy  of  both  the  registrar  and  Student  Financial 
Management   offices  along  with   standing   in   long  lines   at   the   bookstore.   George 


ratrice  Marganelli 

Nursing 
Brockton 


-arios  Mann 


Computer  Science 
Roslindale 


Oeneen  Marino 

Human  Service  Mgt. 
Tewksbury 


Janice  Marshall 

BSN 
Abington 
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Braintree 


'Walking  along  the  water  on  cool,  windy  days  accompanied  only  by  my  thoughts."  Christopher  J.  Cormier  Chemistry 


illiam  McCarriston 

rth  Science 
abody 


milla  McGill 

ianagement  /  Ma- 


McLaughin 


Sarrah 

English 
Dorchester 


Joyce  McCrevan 

Nursing 
Milton 
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rian  McGonagle 

.Ianagement 
fyde  Park 


Margaret  McLellan 

Nursing 
Dorchester 


k  McManus 

-.jonnel  Management 
Needham 


Janet  ivicuevi 

Human  Service 

Management 

Milton 


Maureen  McGra 

Management 

Neponset 


Wendy  McManus 

Marketing 
Salem 


Allison  McGandy 

Political  Science 
Wellesley 


andra  Mcintosh 

Management 


John  McSweeney 

Legal  Education 


Ruth  rvieaeiros 

Art 


Maria  Melchionno 

Nursing 
Somerville 


Barbara  Michaud 

Sociology 
Boston 


Cambridge 


Nursing 
Wincheste 


.d  now  these  three  things  remain:  Faith,  hope  and  love.  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love."  1  Corinthians  13:13  Katherine  Frances 
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eniors 


Best  Memory:  At  the  end  of  my  1st  freshman  semester  (1981),  tne  woman  ia  Deen 
interested  in  all  semester  in  Math  110  (and  whom  I  thought  didn't  know  I  was  alive) 
came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  out!  (and  we're  still  together  in  1986) 
Worst  Memory:  Estelle  Disch  Richard  Minton  Political  Science  I  Sociology 


Margarita  Muriel 

Liberal  Arts/Law 


Economics 
Dorchester 


Mi 

Political  Science 
Stoughton 


mputer  Science 
distort 


Elizabeth  Noel 

English 
Medford 


Phyllis  Nolan 

Elementary  Education 
N.  Quincy 


"A  state  college  education  was  the  only  college  door  open  to  me;  and  it  has  been  responsible  for  opening  many  more  doors  since;  and  it 
appears  that  it  will  keep  on  doing  so.  I  am  grateful  that  this  door  was  open  to  me  and  others  like  me,  so  that  we  change  our  world 
ourselves."  Richard  Minton  Political  Science /Sociology 


Jacqueline  O  Bnen 

Sociology 

South  Weymouth 


oreen  O  Brien 

Marketing  I  Mgt. 
Dorchester 


Lynne  O'Leary 

Management 
Somerville 


Bernadette  O  Connor 

Nursing 
Dorchester 


Kathleen  O'Malley 

English 


Dorchester 


Theresa  O'Malley 

Management  I  MIS 
Dorchester 


Richard  Ohlund 

Economics 
Marshfield 
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Gerald  O'Reilly 

Marketing 
Braintree 


Faith  Oriani 

Nursing 
Brookline 


Karen  O  Toole 

Marketing 
West  Roxbury 


Colin  R.  O'Garro 

Finance 
Dorchester 


Stephen  Padgett 

Nursing 
Jamaica  Plain 


Kathleen  O'Neil 

English 
Randolph 


Mirna  A.  Paniagua 

Nursing 
Jamaica  Plain 


Judith  Osborn 

Nursing 
Jamaica  Plain 


Marie  J.  Parente 

Human  Services 
Milford 


Krishna  Ostman 

GES 
Braintree 


Jamaica  Plain 


Best  Memory:  Laying  in  the  sun  on  a  clear,  warm,  early  fall  day,  and  looking  out  at  the  colored  trees  on  the  Harbor  Islands. 

Worst  Memory:  After  four  amazingly  hassle-free  years  here  (really!),  my  car  was  towed  from  the  north  lot  before  classes  ended.  It  cost  me  $55 

to  get  it  back."  Kathy  O'Neil  English 


WW 
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and  proceeded  to  comb  his  hair.  I  recognized  his  books  from  Intro  to  Philosophy  class 
called  "Moral  &  Social  Problems".  I  turned  to  him  and  said  accusingly,  "Young  man,  do  you 
have  moral  &  social  problems?"  Very  indignantly  he  lashed  back,  "Hey  man,  that's  my  own 
problem."  Thomas  Pearce  Economics 
(Ed.'s  note:  That  was  deep,  Tom) 


Mildred  Peters 

Laic  Center 
Quincy 


Kathy  Petrilli 


Management  /  MIS 
Quincy 


Naso  Philippopoulos 

Marketing 
lindale 


Jane  Phillips 

Business  Mgt. 
Braintree 


Winchester 


Brockton 


'emory:  Senior  year  spring  break  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  with  fellow  nursing  students.  These  girls  love  to  "Party  all  the  time.' 

M.  Power,  Joyce  E.  Minnenian,  &  Theresa  C.  Gervasi  Nursing 
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Farah  Ravanbakhsh 

Political  Science 
~  imbridge 


seph  Rossi 

istory  I  Psych 
ist  Boston 


Amy  Rapalee 

Physical  Education 
Brighton 


Jeannie  Rankin 

Biology 
Jamaica  Plain 


icia  Randall 
throp 


Linda  Rafrerty 

Nursing 
North  Weymo' 


are  good  lookers.  Diane  M.  Power  Nursing 


West  Roxbury 


Gregory  Sanford 

English  I  Pol.  Sci. 
Jamaica  Plain 


Susan  Saxon 

Sociology  /Psych. 
Brookline 


Best  Memory:  There  are  many,  but  the  first  day  of  school 
stands  out  — I  was  totally  confused  at  registration  and  Miss 
Ann  DePlacido,  a  professor  in  I.L.T.,  spent  the  time  with  me 
and  straightened  out  the  problems  I  was  having.  Though  I 
was  never  in  any  of  Prof.  DePlacidos'  classes,  she  was  al- 
ways on  the  sidelines  cheering  me  on. 

Worst  Memory:  I  really  don't  have  any  worst  memory. 
Phyllis  R.  Nolan,  Elementary  Education 


Rita  Schneller 

English 
Lexington 


John  Scarpaci 

Law  Center 
Watertown 


Computer  Science 
Cambridge 


Jolanda  Scott 

Accounting  I  Mgt . 
North  Cambridge 


Worst  Memory:  Dealing  with  Leonid  Chechelnitsky  regarding  an  undeserved  grade  in 
Acting  and  trying  to  file  a  grievance  against  him;  trying  to  get  in  touch  with  Bob 
"Scoop"  Carlson  to  discuss  semi-formal  details;  trying  to  get  "simple"  information 
from  the  Registrar  and  Financial  Aid  offices.  Jennifer  Rose 


seanne  Shannon 
istory 


Mark  A.  Shapiro 

Management 
Brookline 


Elaine  Shapowa 

Nursing 
Marblehead 


lanagement 
eadville 


s  Shuman 

Management 
Hyde  Park 


ute  Slezas 

English 
Walpole 


Best  memory:  "End  of  semester  parties. 

Worst  memory:  "In  school  for  two  years  and  finding  out 
there  are  no  records  of  it;  knowing  you  have  a  clone,  and 
she  has  your  marks;  finding  out  you're  not  on  the  swim 
team,  after  six  weeks  of  strenuous  training.  Dianne  M.  Pow- 
er Nursing 

(By  the  way,  Dianne,  you  didn't  graduate. — Ed.) 


Best  memory:  The  exit  signs;  the  English  department.  The 
Professors. 

Worst  memory:  The  cafeteria.  Carolyn  Owens  English 


Best  memory:  The  Pub;  on  Friday  night  aboard  cruise;  Park  Plaza. 

Worst  memory:  Statistics;  filling  out  forms;  parking  fees.    Trent  Sherwood 

Management  I  Accounting 
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Mgt.  Info.  Systems 
Maiden 
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English 
N.  Weym 


Psychology 
Jamacia  Plain 


M.  Basm  Taleb 

Computer  Science 
Boston 


Management 
Dorchester 


Huong  Tang 

Computer  Science 
Allston 


Best  memory:  Getting  it  all  together  at  the  beginning  of  every  semester. 
Worst  memory:  Never  quite  completing  my  ambitions.  Victoria  Trouit  Po- 
litical Science 


Worst  memory:  Democracy  David  Bruce  Shafer  Computer  Science 
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lichael  Thomas 

Black  Studies 
Boston 


Wanda  Thomas 

Marketing 


Linda  Thompson 

Community  Plannir 


Nursing 
Boston 


rancis  Tierney 

rt 


Somerville 


Michael  Tsougrams 

French 
Somerville 


Stella  Tsou 

Psychology 
Somerville 


aria  Valentin 

Nursing/  Psychology 
Boston 


Yuriko  Tsuda 

Economics 
Boston 


Sherri  Vance 

Elementary 
Education  I  Psychology 
Mattapan 


Vict 

Politic 

Science  I  Econom 

Boston 


Priscilla  Varont 

Community  Service  Mgt. 
Cambridge 


inning.  Victoria  Trouit  Political  Science 


Best  memory:  Halloween  party  at  Spit,  sales  and  before  Directing  class. 
Worst  memory:  Studying  apes,  computers  and  J.D.  Michael  Leppo  Marketing 

(Is  there  a  connection  here,  Mike? — Ed.)  1 


.awrence  Venis 

Sports  Medicine 
S.  Boston 


Ann  Walsh 

Mgt.  Info.  Systems 
Brighton 


Francois  Viallefond 

Marketing 
Boston 


Oi-Wah  Yung 

Accounting 
N.  Quincy 


Barbara  Walker 

Management 
Franklin 


Annamaria  Walsh 
Business  Management 
Bryantville 


1  Walsh 


mg 
Somerville 


John  F.  Walsh 

Finance 
Dorchester 


David  J.  Wallace 

Political  Science 
Milton 


Callie  M.  Walters 

Management  I 

Accounting 

Dorchester 


Cathy  Ward 

Jean  M.  Ward 

Sociology 

Nursing 

Dorchester 

Melrose 

The  education  is  as  valuable  as  what  you  put  in.  Paul  Aronson 
Management /Accounting 


„.ryn  Wible 

English 


Andree'l  Williams  III 

Human 

Services  I  Communications 

Lynn 


Carlessa  Williams 

Accounting 
Medford 


Virginia  Williams 

Nursing 
Pembroke 


J  Mass/  Boston  has  been  an  incredible  experience  —  those  who  have  been  dedicated  and  interested  in  the  quality  of  education  and  learning 
process  have  been  the  most  important  part  of  my  education  these  past  five  years."  Jennifer  Leigh  Rose  English 


Linda  Zaccagmm 

Nursing 
Marshfield 


Beatriz  Zegarra 

Human  Resource  Mgt. 
Allston 


Worst  memory:  Final  exams!  George 

E.  Iliopoulos  Political  Science 


Leslie  Zella 

Management 
Hull 


S  Best  Memory:  Commencemen 
-§  George  E.  Iliopoulos  Political  Science 
"     Bruce  Shafer,  Computer  Science 
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Good  Times  Were  Had  by  All 
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Deborah  M.  Spielvogel  English  Everett 
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Echo: 


Can  you  imagine  the  founding  fathers  saying  that  the  major  source  of  authority  in  (your)  life  — your  employer  - 
can  make  you  drop  your  pants  and  urinate  as  a  condition  of  getting  or  keeping  a  job?— Geofrey  Stone,  professor  of 
Constitutional  Law  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  Newsweek  (May  5,  1986) 

The  day  I  left  Vietnam  I  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  what  I  had  done  there.  I  don't  know  if  I  ever  have  ...  I  felt 
guilty  because  of  what  I  had  done  in  Nam,  guilty  over  leaving  my  brother  to  take  my  place  and  maybe  to  die  in 
my  place,  and  guilty  because  I  was  glad  that  it  was  my  friends  and  not  me.  -  Vietnam  veteran  and  UMB  student 
Bob  Long,  contrasting  his  experience  to  Sylvester  Stallone's  movie  Rambo 

I  knew  the  answer.  There  it  was,  on  the  bottom  of  the  grader's  remark  sheet,  "the  last  paragraph  of  the  essay 
seems  designed  to  antagonize  any  grader."  Indeed,  it  was,  and  that  is  the  point.  I  baited  the  graders  with  a  remark 
designed  to  pique  them.  Or,  if  they  had  no  sense  of  humor,  to  antagonize  them.  I  guess  they  had  no  sense  of 
humor.  But  does  that  mean  I  can't  write?  No. — UMB  Political  science  major  David  Otto,  on  his  experience  taking 
the  writing  proficiency  exam  (Ed.'s  note:  David  Otto  later  appealed  his  grade  result  and  won.) 

I  can't  figure  out  why  they  call  it  "Academic  support".  Academic  discouragement  seems  like  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  the  office  (or  perhaps,  Academic  Dilemma). — David  Otto  on  seeking  assistence  from  Academic  support  on 
his  exam 

If  five  or  six  of  his  people  get  together  in  a  bar  and  decide  to  blow  someone  up,  Arafat  cannot  do  anything  about 
it. -said  one  western  ambassador  in  the  region  commenting  on  Arafat's  lack  of  control  over  his  guerrillas 
(Newsweek,  April  7,  1986) 


But  the  eerie  part  was  this  dramatic  lack  of  things  happening.  This  huge  industrial  complex  was  devoid  of  peo- 
ple.— Dr.  Robert  Gale,  invited  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  treat  radiation  victims,  describing  the  site  of  the  Chernobyl 
nuclear  reactor  disaster 


Darling,  I  haven't  got  the  key  to  open  the  cell  door.  Do  you  know  who  has  the  key? — Nelson  Mandela,  South 
African  political  prisoner,  replying  to  his  granddaughter's  pleas  after  rejecting  South  African  President  P.W.  Botha's 
offer  to  free  him  on  the  condition  that  he  renounce  violence 

A  friend  of  mine  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  found  the  worst  thing  about  getting  older  was  the  loss  of  his 
fantasy  life. — LIFE  columnist  Loudon  Wainwright 
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Photos  by  Gladys  Vasquez 
and  Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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The  shuttle: 

What  happened  on 

January  28,  1986 


1)  The  shuttle  Challenger  lifts  off  flawlessly 


4)  Everything  seems  okay  as  the  Challenger  gains  al- 
titude at  the  rate  of  1997  mph 


5)  Something  goes  wrong  under  shuttle's  belly 


2)  Challenger,  go  throttle  up."  One  of  the  last  com- 
mands relayed  by  Mission  Control  in  Houston, 
Texas 


6)  Heat  starts  to  build  quickly  near  the  SRB  (Solid 
Rocket  Bookster) 


3)  "Roger,  go  throttle  up."  Commander  Dick  Scobee 
from  the  Challenger 


7)  Heat  intensifies,  as  solid  fuel  ignites 
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8)  Fuel  fire  consumes  shuttle 


12)  Smaller  pieces  begin  to  fall 


9)  Finally,  in  a  chain  reaction,  the  shuttle  blows 
completely,  scattering  shrapnel  in  all  directions 


1 


13)  Smoke  hangs  in  the  air  for  hours  after  the  explo- 
sion 
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10)  The  shuttle  becomes  a  huge  ball  of  fire 


14)  Chunks  continue  to  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Oc 
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11)  Red  hot  chunks  begin  to  tear  away 


15)  The  Crew  of  the  Challenger 


The  Shuttle  Tragedy 


Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


if 


It  was  just  starting  to  become  routine.  Manned  space 
flight,  for  so  long  just  a  dream  held  by  youngsters  in  the 
Flash  Gordon  and  Buck  Rogers  era,  was  just  beginning  to 
become  as  routine  as  passenger  airline  flights  had  be- 
come in  the  late  1930's  and  1940's.  Not  as  many  people 
were  watching  the  launchings  and  landings.  Then 
tragedy  struck.  Seven  men  and  women  died  as  the  space 
shuttle  Challenger  burst  into  a  fiery  ball  of  scattering 
metal,  plastic,  and  fuel.  They  were:  Ronald  E.  McNair, 
Ellison  S.  Onizuka,  Judith  A.  Resnik,  Francis  Scobee, 
Michael  J.  Smith,  Christa  McAuliffe,  and  Gregory  B.  Jar- 
vis. 

The  novelty  to  space  travel  had  been  with  us  for  some 
time.  From  the  first  space  mission  with  John  Glenn,  to 
Apollo  11  on  the  moon  with  Neil  Armstrong  and  Buzz 
Aldrin  to  the  Apollo-Soyuz,  we  were  still  fascinated  by 
the  fact  that  men  and  women  were  able  to  climb  into  the 
cockpit  of  a  small  craft  and  pilot  themselves  beyond 


earth's  atmosphere  and  into  the  heavens.  Then  the 
reality  of  how  risky  and  dangerous  space  travel  really  is 
hit  hard  and  without  mercy  on  January  28,  1986.  Mil- 
lions viewing  on  TV,  and  observers  at  Cape  Canaveral, 
including  some  of  the  families  of  the  Challenger's  crew, 
watched  in  horror  as  the  shuttle  exploded  suddenly  after 
a  flawless  lift-off  and  splattered  in  all  directions,  finally 
landing  into  the  ocean.  The  thing  that  many  feared 
would  happen  sooner  or  later  finally  did,  and  a  shocked 
nation  was  left  looking  at  its  feet,  not  really  believing 
what  it  had  just  seen. 

What  went  wrong?  Why?  And  who's  fault  was  it?  The- 
ories ranged  from  a  defect  in  the  Solid  Rocket  Boosters 
(SRB's)  to  errant  radio  signals  to  a  premature  separation 
caused  by  the  pilot.  While  many  people  speculated  on 
the  problem,  most  agreed  that  the  source  of  the  problems 
may  have  lied  in  the  Solid  Rocket  Boosters.  As  reported 
in  the  Feb.  10,  1986  issue  of  Newsweek,  an  SRB  is  "a  pipe 
149  feet  and  12  feet  in  diameter.  The  SRB  casings  are 
made  of  11  steel  pieces  formed  into  four  barrel-like  sec- 
tions and  bolted  together  by  steel  pins.  The  fuel  and 
oxidizer,  a  viscous  mixture  of  aluminum  powder,  ammo- 
nium perchlorate,  iron  oxide  and  an  epoxy  binder,  are 
poured  into  the  rocket  casing.  The  casing  is  lined  with 
an  insulation  of  nitrile  burtadiene  rubber,  which  is  de- 
signed to  char  very  slowly  during  flight;  when  the  fuel 
is  expanded,  half  of  the  protective  insulation  should  re- 
main." 

For  the  most  part,  the  SRB's  have  worked  fine. 
However,  there  had  been  rumors  for  a  while  of  a  loosen- 
ing of  quality  control.  Newsweek  reported  that  in  1983 
NASA  elected  to  save  weight  by  saving  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  of  the  steel  casings  on  the  SRB,  thereby  increasing 
the  shuttle's  payload  capacity  by  a  whopping  700 


re 


The  Shuttle 
Tragedy 


pounds. 

That  may  have  been  a  mistake.  The  design  of  the 
shuttle  as  a  whole  is  far  more  sophisticated  that  anything 
NASA  has  ever  done.  The  Apollo  rockets  were  much 
more  simplified  than  the  five  rocket  design  of  the 
Challenger.  The  tolerances  are  very  tight.  Any  variation 
could  make  all  the  difference  in  the  shuttle's  stability 
and  overall  safety. 

Pictures  released  by  NASA  showed  ice  formations  on 
the  outside  of  the  external  fuel  tank.  It  was  unseasonably 
cold  in  Cape  Canaveral  the  night  before  and  the 
morning  of  the  launch;  Florida  was  going  through  one  of 
the  worst  cold  spells  ever.  People  who  were  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral were  wearing  ski  caps  and  down  jackets,  a 
proposterous  sight  on  what  was  otherwise  an  ideal, 
picture-perfect,  sunny  day.  While  NASA  cast  aside  specu- 
lation that  the  ice  may  have  caused  some  damage,  many 
wondered,  why  not  delay  the  launch  until  the  weather 
warms  up  and  the  ice  clears? 

One  thing  that  was  a  concern  of  many  space  observers 
was  NASA's  near  obsessive  drive  to  cram  more  payload 
capacity  into  the  shuttle.  Major  modifications  included 
removing  structural  stiffeners  and  stiffener  rings,  reduc- 
ing the  width  of  the  fuel  tank,  and  using  lighter  alloys 
in  and  around  the  attachments  to  the  SRB.  Were  lives 
placed  in  peril  because  NASA  wanted  to  make  the 
shuttle  more  attractive  to  potential  clients? 

The  one  possibility  that  no  one  felt  good  talking  about 
was  sabotage.  According  to  Newsweek,  the  external  tanks 
and  SRB's  were  lines  with  explosives  so  that  in  the  event 
the  SRB's  veered  disasterously  off  course,  they  could  be 
exploded  by  remote  control.  To  ignite  the  destruct  sys- 
tem, a  radio  frequency  is  sent  from  the  control  center  to 
the  electronic  mechanism  lining  the  explosives.  The  code 
is  top  secret,  and  the  code   is  changed  before  every 


launch.  Could  someone  have  cracked  the  code?  NASA 
and  most  experts  didn't  give  the  idea  much  credit,  but 
the  fact  that  the  Challenger  had  a  flawless  launch  and 
then  exploded  in  mid-air  left  a  suspicious  cloud  hanging 
over  what  was  already  questionable  handling  of  safety 
standards  for  the  craft. 

The  question  that  remained  of  course  was  what  to  do 
with  the  shuttle  program.  Should  the  program  continue? 
Is  it  really  necessary?  Is  it  worth  the  cost  in  human  life? 

NASA  has  had  to  deal  with  these  questions  once  be- 
fore. On  January  27,  1967,  astronauts  Virgil  Grissom,  Ed- 
ward H.  White  II,  and  Roger  B.  Chaffee,  almost  19  years 
ago  to  the  day,  all  were  sitting  inside  the  Apollo  7 
capsule  on  the  launch  pad.  As  reported  in  George 
Carpozi's  A  Tribute  To  America's  Space  Heroes,  things  were 
going  fine  until  one  of  the  astronauts  cried  out,  "There's 
a  fire  in  here!"  Before  anyone  could  life  a  finger,  the 
rocket  had  exploded.  Unable  to  unlatch  the  escape  doors, 
Grissom,  White,  and  Chaffee,  all  lost  their  lives.  Astro- 
naut Virgil  Grissom,  before  he  died  in  the  capsule,  had 
this  to  say  about  danger  in  the  space  program: 

"There  is  always  the  possibility  that  you  can  have  a 
catastrophic  failure  . . .  This  can  happen  on  any  flight. 
It  can  on  the  last  one  as  well  as  the  first  one.  So  you 
just  plan  as  best  you  can  to  take  care  of  all  these 
eventualities  ..." 

NASA  felt  the  same  way.  The  death  of  Grissom,  White 
and  Chaffee  shocked  the  nation.  But  the  Apollo  program 
surged  on,  NASA  being  determined  to  fulfill  president 
John  F.  Kennedy's  prophecy  of  man  landing  on  the 
moon  before  the  end  of  the  1960's. 

Should  we  continue  the  shuttle  program?  Can  we 
make  regular  space  travel  feasible?  Is  it  worth  the  risk? 
Can  we  afford  to  lose  more  lives?  The  only  true  answer 
to  that  question  lies  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  behind  the  making  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  men 
and  women  who  dare  to  explore  the  vast  environment 
beyond  earth's  atmosphere.  Many  people  lost  their  lives 
exploring  the  new  frontier  of  this  country  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  those  determined  pio- 
neers, we  wouldn't  be  here  today.  The  risk  was  always 
there  of  unknown  dangers,  but  it  didn't  stop  them.  To- 
day we  are  far  more  aware  of  the  dangers  that  come  be- 
fore us.  With  the  shuttle  program,  America  must  decide 
that  it  cannot  only  give  lip  service  acknowledging  the 
possibility  of  danger,  but  accept  catastrophe  and  deal 
with  it  on  a  one  to  one  basis.  After  the  dead  are  mourned 
and  buried,  after  the  system  is  overhauled  and  reorga- 
nized, after  the  reporters  have  written  their  stories,  we 
still  have  the  challenge  of  the  "Final  Frontier"  waiting  to 
welcome  our  discovery. 

Compiled  from  Newsweek, 
LIFE,  and  George  Carpozi 
reports. 


Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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Memoriam  on  Morrissey 


These  seven  small  American  flags  suddenly 
appeared  on  a  grassy  area  in  front  of  UMass/ 
Boston  on  Morrissey  Blvd.  shortly  after  the 
shuttle  disaster.  The  flags  were  placed  in  an 
orderly  line  where  people  driving  by  could  see 
them.  Nobody  knows  who  put  them  there,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reason.  Each 
flag  represents,  and  is  in  honor  of,  one  of  the 


seven  astronauts  who  died  in  the  space  shuttle 
explosion.  A  couple  of  months  later,  the  flags 
vanished  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  appeared. 
At  this  writing,  a  sign  now  sits  where  the  flags 
once  did,  announcing  that  in  this  same  location 
a  Vietnam  war  memorial  will  be  built. 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 


A  Witness  to 
a  Tragedy 

It  was  one  of  those  rare  circumstances — millions  of 
people  witnessing  an  historic  event  as  it  was  happening. 
When  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  exploded  into  thou- 
sands of  fragments  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  January 
28th,  1986,  hundreds  of  people  saw  the  disaster  first- 
hand at  Cape  Canaveral  and  millions  more  watched  on 
TV.  The  entire  nation  was  stricken  with  terror  all  at  the 
same  time,  as  if  a  hugh  bolt  of  lightning  had  struck,  not 
leaving  a  stone  unturned. 

The  horror  was  so  potent  because  it  was  so  deceiving. 
The  Challenger  took  off  without  a  hitch,  like  so  many 
before  it;  dating  back  not  only  to  the  Apollo  missions, 
but  to  the  Gemini  and  Mercury  space  missions.  The  di- 
saster of  Apollo  7  on  January  27th,  1967,  which  killed 
astronauts  Virgil  I.  Grissom,  Edward  H.  White  and  Roger 
B.  Chaff e,  happened  on  the  launch  pad;  the  rocket  never 
left  the  ground.  On  the  contrary,  the  Challenger  had  a 
smooth  lift-off  and  it  was  an  awesome  sight  rising  up 
into  the  gorgeous  crystal-clear  Tuesday  blue  sky.  Then, 
quite  literally,  all  hell  broke  loose. 

Whatever  the  horror  was  like  for  the  people  who 
witness  the  Challenger  blowing  up,  whether  at  Cape  Ca- 
naveral or  in  front  of  a  TV,  one's  own  personal  response 
does  not  speak  for  all  the  others.  We  all  took  the  experi- 
ence in  our  own  way  and  dealt  with  it  as  best  as  we 
could.  But  what  about  the  children  who  witnessed  the 
tragedy  firsthand?  What  will  be  the  affect  on  them? 

The  nation's  heart  went  out  to  grade  school  teacher, 
Christa  McAuliffe,  who  graduated  from  Framingham 
State  College  and  taught  school  in  New  Hampshire.  Her 
students,  in  addition  to  her  family,  watched  as  Christa 
plummeted  to  her  death.  A  teacher  they  had  grown  to 
learn  from,  admire,  respect  and  love  as  one  of  their  own 
had  suddenly  been  snatched  away.  Think  of  it.  Her  stu- 
dents, who  at  one  time  were  the  envy  of  every  other 
school  child  in  the  country,  now  were  the  subjects  of 
pity  from  those  same  young  kids. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  Christa  had  died  in  some  re- 
mote fashion  such  as  a  car  accident,  although  of  course  it 
would  have  been  just  as  bad.  But  Christa  the  teacher  had 
become  Christa  the  astronaut,  thereby  thrusting  her  into 
the  spotlight — and  thrusting  her  school  and  students 
into  the  spotlight — and  thus  became  the  focus  of  nation- 
al attention. 

All  branches  of  the  media  had  covered  Christa 
McAuliffe.  She  was  becoming  America's  sweetheart, 
then,  in  a  split-second,  she  was  gone.  The 
children — both  her  own  and  her  students — they  all 
watched  her  die.  How  will  they  deal  with  that  experience? 
What  do  we  tell  them?  Hopefully,  they  can  learn  some- 


The  shuttle  Challenger 

thing  from  this  (so  can  adults,  for  that  matter).  Some 
thing  they  can  hold  onto  as  they  grow  older  and  wiser 
Something  that  will  mean  a  lot  as  they  begin  to  make  tht 
decisions  that  affect  this  country's  fate.  America  in  198( 
is  President  Ronald  Reagan's  America,  a  time  when  blinc 
patriotism  is  at  its  flag  waving,  apple  pie  best.  Many  im- 
ages that  children  see  in  this  time  period  are  very  pro- 
American,  promoting  America's  vigor,  strength,  (don't 
take  nothin'  from  nobody!)  and  invincibility.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  movies  made  by  Sylvester  Stallone  and 
Chuck  Norris.  It's  as  if  these  movies  are  saying  we're  su- 
perior beings  just  because  we're  Americans. 

That's  just  not  true.  We're  human.  Just  as  we  are 
capable  of  good  judgement,  sound  thought  and  in 
general  making  the  right  decisions,  we  are  just  as  capable 
of  doing  the  opposite.  Sometimes  we're  wrong.  We  make 
mistakes. 

What  we  learned  from  the  shuttle  tragedy  is  that 
Americans  are  not  indestructable.  We  have  control,  but 
we  can  also  lose  it.  We  must  work  hard  to  obtain  control, 
but  we  must  work  even  harder  to  maintain  it.  This  is  a 
valuable  lesson  for  our  children.  Hopefully,  they  will  be 


NASA   tried  to  explain   the  catastrophe  but  even   they 
didn't  know  zohal  really  happened. 


Hopefully,  they  will  be  able  to  tell  the  difference 
between  the  fiction  of  the  movies  and  the  reality  that 
robbed  them  of  Christa  McAuliffe.  You  can  talk  to  kids 
about  things  like  this,  how  it  can  happen,  how  it  has 
happened,   but   witnessing   the    tragedy   firsthand   will 


leave  a  permanent  scar.  The  reality  of  a  loved  one  now 
gone  will  stay  with  them  long  after  the  movies  have 
been  forgotten. 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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Black  Graduate 
and  Alumni 
Ball  1986 


Black  Graduate  Night  took  place  this  year  at  the 
Westin  Hotel  on  April  27,  1986.  This  year  Black  Graduate 
Night  was  acknowledged  as  the  Black  Graduate  and 
Alumni  Ball,  with  emphasis  on  past  and  present  Black 
Graduates  as  an  effective  networking  tool.  This  event  in- 
cluded participation  between  faculty,  students,  staff, 
members  of  the  Black  Caucus,  Boston  School  board  com- 
mittee and  prominent  Black  Community  Leaders. 

The  two  primary  Speakers  were  Shirley  Owens  Hicks, 
vice  president  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  and  Jean 
McGuire  also  a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  Ms. 
Hicks  emphasized  the  necessity  into  the  curriculums  for 
black  young  people.  Ms.  McGuire  emphasized  the  need 
for  young  black  people  to  explore  all  avenues  open  to 
them  to  the  utmost  in  order  that  they  may  utilize  all 
their  abilities  to  their  ultimate  potential  as  to  help  them- 
selves, the  general  black  population  and  the  future  black 
generations.  Another  noted  speaker  Laval  Wilson, 
(school  superintendent)  stressed  the  importance  of  en- 
couraging young  black  people  to  stay  in  school  and  con- 
tinue educating  themselves  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
productive  future.  Also  mentioned  was  the  fact  the  po- 
litical participation  amongst  black  people  has  declined 
excessively  since  the  60's  and  the  need  for  these  energies 
need  to  be  reignited.  Other  distinguished  guest  speakers 
included:  Chancellor  Robert  A.  Corrigan,  Vice- 
Chancellor  Charles  Desmond,  Senator  Royal  Boiling  Sr., 
Rep.  Sondra  Graham,  Mel  King,  Bernard  Sneed,  and 
Jocelind  Gant,  the  Director  of  Affirmative  Action. 

The  new  emphasis  including  past  alumni  proved  to  be 
a  successful  outlet  for  networking  while  continuing  in 
the  past  tradition  of  recognizing  black  excellence  at 
UMass.  Accordingly,  Prof.  James  Blackwell  was  awarded 
with  the  W.E.B.  DuBois  award  for  his  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Who  have  contributed  outstanding  services  were 
commended  for  their  efforts.  Representative  Sondra  Gra- 
ham received  the  "Woman  of  the  Year"  award  for  her 
substantial  input  instilling  "the  Institute  for  the  study  of 
Black  culture.  Senator  Royal  Boiling  received  the  "Man 
of  the  Year"  award  for  his  substantial  contributions  to 
the  black  community  and  for  providing  funds  for  the 
William  Monroe  Trotter  Institute  here  at  UMass. 

The  evening  proved  to  be  quite  a  success  with  an 
attendance  rate  of  over  250  people.  This  event  effectively 
united  the  present  Black  Graduates  with  Alumni,  faculty 
staff  students  members  of  the  black  caucus,  prominent 
black  leaders  and  members  of  the  school  committee.  The 
4th  annual  Black  Graduate  Ball  was  a  great  success  and 
promises  to  get  better  every  year,  as  it  becomes  a  firm 
and  honored  UMass /Boston  tradition. 

— Wayne  Miller  and  Leslie  Wilson 
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Gerentology  Commencement 
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A  Class  Group 


The  Gerentology  Class  of  1986 
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UMassI  Boston  Harbor  campus  in  an  evening  fog. 


Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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Sunday  Obligation 
l  sit  in  a  pew, 
study  stained  glass, 
an  alter  of  marble  and  wood; 
notice  a  man 
walk  the  aisle, 
right  arm  withered.  •> 
Unresponsive  flesh  and 
bone  flaps  with  his  stride. 
A  camera  dangles 
from  a  shoulder. 
I  wonder  how  he  aims 
and  shoots.  Down  on  one  knee 
beside  a  bench, 
he  makes  a  left-handed  sign 
of  the  cross, 
rises  and  enters  a  row, 
kneels. 

He  looks  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
his  dead  hand  grasped 
firmly  in  his  right. 
I  suppose  he's  praying. 

— Stephen  Sadowski 


Income 
.ale  daddy  was  out 
drunk  and  doo-woppin' 
on  the  street  corner. 
She  worked  her  way  up 
to  head  cashier  at 
Fat  Freda's  Bar  and  Grill. 
Got  her  tax  refund, 
went  out  and  bought 
a  Norman  Rockwell. 
You  know  the  one  with  all  those  turkeys 
eating  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
She  hung  it  right 
over  her  eviction  couch 
and  invited  the  dishwasher  boy 
over  for  dinner. 

— T.J.  Anderson 


Tide's  Edge 
The  tide  crawls — lapping, 
lapping.  The  sucking  sad 
slowly  swallows 
all  but  my  toes. 
I  wiggle  them 
ten  clams'  necks 
and  pray  no  hungry  seagull 
swoops. 


1 


— Stephen  Sadowski 
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Hard  to  Believe 


Students  received  access  checks  EARLY. 

The  temperature  in  the  cat  walk  in  the  midst  of  winter  was 
reportedly  over  60°. 

As  of  yet  there  are  no  recorded  incidents  of  tomain 
poisoning  as  a  result  of  ingested  food  from  a  UMB  cafe- 
teria. 

Five  UMB  students  in  the  month  of  December  returned  their 
library  books  on  time. 

The  yearbook  office  was  found  neat. 

After  having  his  picture  taken  for  the  last  four  yearbooks, 
Tom  McGonagle  didn't  show  up  this  year  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to  graduate. 

The  chancellor  banned  the  use  of  steroids  in  the  child 
development  program. 

Billy  Taylor  and  Jim  Perkins  to  wed  in  Spring.  After  living 
together  for  six  months  Billy  Taylor  and  Jim  Perkins  decided  to 
come  out  of  the  closet  and  announced  their  engagement.  Said 
Billy  Taylor:  "I  couldn't  live  in  sin  anymore."  Jim  Perkins:  "I 
never  thought  I  could  feel  this  way  about  another  human  be- 
ing." 

A  student  arrived  at  UMass  on  a  Tuesday  at  11:00  am 
and  found  a  parking  space. 

"She  swore  she  was  nineteen"  was  what  David  Cummings 
said  when  he  got  a  sudden  phone  call  from  UMass.  police. 

THE  SENATE  ACTED. 

Someone's  diploma  was  held  up  for  not  paying  overdue  book 
charges. 

UMass.  film  instructor  Bob  Risse  requested  the  film 
"Deep  Throat"  for  his  film  analysis  class. 

Steve  Gyurina  drinks  orange  juice  with  milk.  (That's 
absolutely  true,  folks) 

The  football  club  didn't  drink  in  their  club  room  all 
semester.  To  quote  one  member  "We  felt  it  was  our  duty 
to  set  an  example  for  the  campus  community.  Besides 
there's  no  more  room  in  the  ceiling  for  empties." 

A  tasteful,  distinctive,  elegant  business  suit  was  seen  being 
worn  by  Linda  (If  you  got  it,  flaunt  it,  I'll  wear  high  heels  on 
the  tennis  court)  Massod. 

Someone  spread  the  malicious  rumor  stating  that  cafe- 
teria workers  are  not  friendly. 

The  senate  scheduled  a  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  5th, 
1986,  at  2:30.  Everyone  who  was  elected  showed  up  on  time. 

Phil  Clark  was  seen  wearing  a  football  T-shirt,  Levi's, 
and  socks. 

A  student  who  didn't  bother  showing  up  at  his  senior  portrait 
sitting  later  complained  when  his  pictures  hadn't  arrived  yet. 

The  RSO  club  rooms  on  the  4th  floor  in  Wheatly  Hall 


were  broken  into  and  completely  cleaned  out  only  twice 
this  year. 

Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  declared  the  Football  club  room  a  di- 
saster area,  but  it  was  denied  federal  funds. 

The  International  Committee  Against  Racism  and  the 
Colletiante  Association  for  the  Research  of  Principles 
(Moonies)  got  together  and  drafted  a  new  constitution 
for  Niguaragua. 

Chris  Clifford  was  caught  after  hours  in  the  combat  zone 
with  a  loose  tie  and  a  purchase  order. 

A  teacher  in  the  English  department  who  isn't  too 
proud  to  use  a  dictionary. 

Staff  members  of  the  Mass  Media  were  seen  shopping  at 
Brooks  Brothers. 

Some  students  were  having  a  difficult  time  with  their 
access  checks.  Those  warm,  kind,  generous  folks  in  the 
financial  aid  office  were  only  too  glad  to  help  in  any 
way  they  could,  taking  in  as  many  problem  cases  as  they 
could  handle  working  their  fingers  to  the  bone  in  a 
gallant  effort  to  resolve  every  problem. 

The  graduating  class  of  1986. 

Somebody  in  a  brightly  checked  coat,  plaid  pants,  and 
white  patent-leather  shoes  was  caught  hawking  elevators 
at  CPCS. 

The  Women's  center  ....  aw,  forget  it. 

Dick  Bell,  that  slave  to  fashion,  was  selected  for  the 
cover  of  GQ  for  1986,  for  their  annual  Best  Dressed  Stu- 
dent Trustee  of  the  Year  issue. 

Alas,  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  "quick  chick"  at  the  Mc- 
Cormack  cafeteria. 

The  UMB  bookstore  set  an  all  time  high  by  paying 
$2.67  for  a  used  book. 

Brian  McDevitt  displayed  a  fine  sense  of  good  sportsmanship 
and  fair  play  after  absolutely  getting  taken  to  the  cleaners  by 
Dick  (Give  'em  hell)  Bell  in  the  1985  Student  Trustee  race  (Yes, 
Bell  really  put  on  a  clinic  in  that  contest).  McDevitt  continued 
to  show  support  throughout  the  year  for  Bell  in  his  many 
columns  for  the  Mass  Media,  even  showing  sympathy  when 
Bell  couldn't  find  a  parking  space. 

All  cafeterias  will  be  required  to  stock  cases  of  Rolaids 
near  the  cash  registers. 

All  of  the  1986  graduates  showed  up  for  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Association.  | 


Any  similarity  herein  to  a  person  living  or  dead  is  just  their  tough  tuck 
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CPCS  Awards 
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UMass  /  Boston  Deans 


The  Beacon  decided  to  talk  with  UMass/  Boston  College 
Deans  to  get  their  views  on  UMB  students,  on  what  they  have 
done  to  help  prepare  them  for  their  careers,  and  what  oppor- 
tunities students  have  to  look  forward  to. 


M.irk  l.irn-l  Chavous 

The  Dean  of  Students  has  several  purposes.  One  is  an 
administrative  position.  She  is  administrator  of  the  Stu- 
dent Activities  Committee,  the  Child  Care  Center,  Stu- 
dent Information  Services  and  Campus  Ministry  (al- 
though they  do  not  need  much  administration — they 
report  to  a  higher  power.)  Two,  she  also  has  anything  to 
do  with  student  conduct,  discipline  and  student  behav- 
ior. Three,  she  tries  to  explain  policies  and  procedures  to 
and  for  students.  She  tries  to  provide  support.  Her  goal 
is  to  help  students  graduate  in  as  short  a  period  of  time 
as  they  would  like.  Dean  of  Students  is  a  service  oriented 
job. 

When  asked  what  the  students  have  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  "real  world"  Donahue  responded: 

"I  always  felt  there  should  be  an  arrow  stating  "real 
world"  along  with  the  other  signs  around  campus.  In  ac- 
tuality, this  is  the  real  world.  These  students  are  very 
much  aware  of  what  the  real  world  is.  What  they  are 
looking  to  do  is  take  the  real  world  and  go  one  step  be- 
yond. 


"For  me  the  real  world  is  when  you  graduate  and  what 
you  will  do  with  your  academic  career  skills.  Graduation 
is  the  next  level  of  the  real  world  .  .  .  What  you  will  do 
with  your  degree. 

"Students  here  are  very  successful  in  their  careers,  are 
more  hard  working  and  already  know  what  they  have  to 

Claire-Joyce  Donahue 

do  to  move  ahead.  I  would  like  to  see  students  leave  here 
and  continue  to  appreciate  the  education  they  got  here 
each  year,  in  a  different  way.  I  don't  necessarily  think 
justifying  through  great  jobs  is  the  value  of  a  great  edu- 
cation. When  I  was  in  college  I  majored  in  History  and  I 
was  amazed  at  how  it  related  to  the  current  world  and 
how  much  of  it  I  used. 

"Our  whole  purpose  is  education  and  to  meet  and  deal 
with  people.  We  bring  a  collective  group  of  people  who 
are  very  bright  and  have  many  different  goals  that 
meshes  with  the  whole  urban  institution.  I  find  that  a 
fascinating  environment.  It  would  be  a  rare  exception 
that  you  would  meet  these  diversified  people  if  you 
went  to  another  state  college. 

"I  would  like  you  (the  graduate)  to  take  responsibility 
and  go  back  and  say  you  know  people  who  would  be 
well-served  coming  here,  that  this  is  the  right  place  for 
them.  There  are  many  people  who  think  that  this  isn't 
the  right  place  for  them  and  that  we  don't  have  a 
concept  of  alumni  here  that  Amherst  does.  If  we  develop 
that,  it  would  be  a  great  resource — it  would  be  one  more 
concerned  voice  to  the  legislature,  their  own  pockets — 
scholarships,  etc.,  and  support.  The  experience  they  have 
gone  through  is  unique  and  it  can  be  very  isolating. 

"If  you've  been  involved — continue  to  be  involved. 
Maintain  a  relationship  with  professors  and  other  staff 
people  you  had  and  you  don't  want  to  lose  touch  with. 
Maintain  a  relationship  with  the  school.  It  would  be 
great  if  you  hit  the  Megabucks  and  sent  some  bucks  this 
way,  but  we're  not  asking  that — just  your  presence.  It 
makes  a  big  difference.  Or  if  you  really  cared  about  the 
University,  be  politically  involved.  We're  all  voters. 
Know  your  rep.  Don't  forget  us.  In  more  ways  than  one, 
don't  forget  us. 

"Concept  of  alumni  here  is  weak  and  it  needs  to  be 
built.  End  of  commercial." 

When  I  asked  her  if  she  had  any  advice  to  students  she 
said; 

"Enjoy  life.  Decisions  you  make  now  will  change.  The 
careers  you  have  chosen  will  more  than  likely  change, 
and  rather  than  worry  about  it  go  with  the  flow.  Main- 
tain flexibility.  It's  a  search  we  all  go  through  and  it  nev- 
er stops." 

— Jennifer  Rose 
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Dean  Richard  Freeland  has  been  at  UMass/ Boston 
since  1970.  He  has  seen  UMB  evolve  from  an  unknown 
infant  among  giants  in  Boston's  academic  community  to 
an  institute  that  has  been  recognized  as  a  model  for  ur- 
ban public  higher  education,  having  been  mentioned  in 
such  revered  publications  as  TIME  and  The  New  York 
Times.  For  the  last  four  years,  Freeland  has  served  as 
Dean  of  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  holds 
the  highest  student  enrollment  on  campus. 

Dean  Freeland  is  well  aware  that  UMB  doesn't  hold 
the  weight  that  places  such  as  Harvard,  Boston  College, 
Boston  University,  and  Northeastern  do.  But  he  says  our 
name  is  starting  to  get  around. 

"This  is  a  very  good  university,"  Freeland  says  em- 
phatically. "The  faculty  here  are  very  good  people.  Any- 
one who  has  been  around  other  institutions  knows  that. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  students  here  who  haven't  been 
anywhere  else,  so  they  don't  have  anything  to  compare  it 
with.  I  think  (then  tend  to)  have  the  same  attitude  (about 
UMass/Boston)  that  the  general  public  does." 

Freeland  feels  that  the  best  way  for  UMass/Boston  to 
become  better  known  is  for  the  school  to  get  others  in- 
volved in  what  we  are  doing  here.  Freeland  has  helped 
to  develop  industrial  advisory  boards,  inviting  represen- 
tatives from  various  sectors  of  the  business  community, 


Richard  Freeland 


such  as  Polaroid,  Digital,  Mass.  General  Hospital,  and 
Rathyeon  to  come  and  review  curriculum  and  to  get  to 
know  students.  The  advisory  boards  actually  assist  in  de- 
veloping some  programs  which  will  help  give  students 
better  direction  in  their  chosen  career  fields. 

This  kind  of  corporate  involvement  has  excellent  po- 
tential. First,  it  will  get  UMass/Boston  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  run  the  companies.  Second,  when  a 
UMB  graduate  comes  looking  for  a  job  at  a  company  in- 
volved on  a  UMB  advisory  board,  the  employer  will  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  applicant's  education.  Third, 
if  said  graduate  gets  the  job  and  becomes  successful  in 
the  company,  he  or  she  becomes  an  important  alumni 
source  for  other  potential  UMB  grads  to  approach  for  a 
future  job  opportunity.  A  very  idealistic  scenario, 
admittedly,  but  the  more  successful  UMB  students  we 
turn  out,  the  better  chance  of  things  like  this  happening. 

"(The  great)  advantage  of  UMass/Boston  students," 
says  Freeland,  "is  that  they  are  older  and  more  mature. 
One  of  the  things  we've  done  here  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  (is  to  start)  a  number  of  programs  where 
students  can  combine  some  practical  experience  with  a 
liberal  arts  education. 

"Most  liberal  arts  undergraduate  programs  are  totally 
academic.  They're  designed  not  to  be  practical.  They're 
designed  to  be  a  general  education;  then  you  go  to  grad- 


uate school  in  business,  law,  or  medicine  and  that's 
where  you  learn  how  to  do  something.  One  thing  we 
know  is  that  most  of  our  graduates  don't  go  to  graduate 
school  .  .  .  our  students  are  looking  for  jobs  right  away. 
We  have  been  trying  to  make  it  possible,  in  the  course  of 
a  liberal  arts  education,  to  also  get  some  practical  experi- 
ence." 

The  practicality  of  Freeland's  corporate  involvement 
approach  belies  the  sharp  insight  and  forsight  that 
enabled  him  to  come  up  with  this  idea.  Programs  like 
these  are  beginning  to  distinguish  UMass  from  the  other 
schools  in  Boston,  to  the  point  where  we  don't  have  to 
look  like  we're  playing  catch  up  anymore.  When  com- 
panies come  to  UMB  to  recruit  graduates,  it  is  because  of 
the  things  we  have  to  offer  as  a  university  and  student 
body  and  not  because  we  try  to  pretend  to  be  something 


we're  not.  As  more  and  more  people  come  to  UMass,  we 
must  be  ready  to  prepare  them  for  the  competitive  world 
that  awaits  them.  Dean  Freeland  is  making  sure  that 
liberal  arts  students  aren't  getting  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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Arnold  Weinstein 


Dr.  Arnold  Weinstein,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Management,  has  a  strong  sense  of  the  needs  of  today's 
business  students.  He  believes  that  a  management  educa- 
tion must  provide  not  only  functional  skills,  but  think- 
ing and  communicative  skills  as  well.  For  this  reason, 
management  students  at  UMass.  are  required  to  take 
many  liberal  arts  courses  in  addition  to  their  chosen 
management  concentrations.  The  result  is  that  CM 
graduates  learn  the  combination  of  skills,  knowledge  and 
wisdom  that  are  necessary  to  succeed  and  advance  in 
business. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  simply  know  how  to  sell  a 
product,  or  prepare  a  budget,  or  run  a  computer,"  asserts 
Dean  Weinstein.  In  order  to  succeed  at  any  job,  a  person 
must  be  able  to  get  along  well  and  communicate  effec- 
tively with  other  people.  Logical  thinking  is  also  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  solve  problems  and  adapt  to  various  job 
situations.  With  this  philosophy  in  mind,  many  CM 
courses  emphasize  interpersonal,  writing  and  analytical 
skills.  Dr.  Weinstein  believes  that  the  fact  that  most  CM 
students  work  an  average  of  twenty  five  hours  per  week 
is  a  great  addition  to  their  classroom  experience,  since 
such  students  are  already  utilizing  their  practical  skills  in 
the  workplace.  As  a  result,  UMB  management  students 
are  often  more  fully  prepared  for  their  careers  than  more 
traditional  college  students. 

In  his  two  years  as  Dean,  Dr.  Weinstein  has  noticed  a 
major  shift  in  emphasis  from  an  undergraduate  teaching 
college  to  research  and  master's  programs.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  MBA  program,  there  are  two-hundred 
enrollees.  In  addition,  approximately  80%  of 
undergraduate  courses  and  90%  of  MBA  courses  are  now 
taught  by  a  highly  accredited  full-time  faculty.  Among 
the  faculty,  there  is  an  increased  outreach  towards  local 
business  through  research  in  management  issues. 
Members  of  CM  consult  with  the  Business  Advisory 
Board,  a  group  of  local  business  and  community  leaders 
who  advise  the  college  on  community  needs. 

Dean  Weinstein  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
Class  of  1986.  He  does  not  try  to  predict  one  typical  ca- 
reer path  for  graduates,  since  the  business  world  offers  a 


wide  variety  of  positions,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
management  trainee  programs.  As  a  result,  the  CM  grads 
of  UMass.  are  likely  to  find  many  options  open  to  them 
in  all  sectors  of  the  workplace. 

When  asked  for  a  final  word  of  advice  for  the  graduat- 
ing class,  Dean  Weinstein  replied,  "Keep  in  mind  the 
three  R's:  responsibility,  risk,  and  reward.  You  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  seek  growth  and  excellence,  not  only  in 
your  career,  but  as  a  citizen.  Accept  risk  as  a  necessary 
part  of  striving  for  rewards.  If  you  continually  seek 
challenges  and  growth,  the  personal  rewards  can  be 
more  satisfying  than  the  financial." 

— Kathy  O'Neil 
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The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Nursing  is  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  entry  level  positions  in  nursing  professions. 
The  goal  is  to  prepare  beginning  practitioners  at  the 
undergrad  level.  The  School  of  Nursing  is  one  of  the  few 
professional  programs  on  the  University  Campus  and  has 
been  approved,  recently,  for  a  Masters  Program. 

The  program  started  in  1974  at  Boston  State  College 
and  joined  the  University  in  1982  with  the  merger  of 
Boston  State  and  UMass.  "We  feel  that  the  University 


setting  is  important  for  us  in  terms  of  professional 
growth  and  opportunities  for  faculty  and  students,"  says 
Judith  Lewis.  "We  feel  we've  been  a  benefit  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  tells  us  they  like  us — the 
program." 

The  School  has  Dr.  Anne  Kibrick  as  the  Dean.  She  has 
two  Associate  Deans,  1)  Judith  Lewis,  in  charge  of  faculty 
and  the  curriculum  and  academic  issues  and  liason  for 
clinical  agencies,  and  2)  Myron  Segelman,  in  charge  of 
student  affairs.  He  works  mainly  with  students,  gives 
students  information,  advising,  and  deals  with  students 
issues. 

The  program  has  123  credits  and  is  tightly  structured 
with  certain  pre-requisite  courses  before  they  start — the 
courses  they  take  in  which  the  Nursing  framework  is 
built.  Juniors  and  Seniors  have  more  intensive  study  that 


is  built  on   the   underlevel   courses.   It   is  a   tight 
curriculum,  but  there  is  a  lot  they  have  to  learn. 

When  asked  what  the  students  can  look  forward  to  in 
the  "real  world"  Ms.  Lewis  responded,  "One  of  the  nice 
things  about  the  School  of  Nursing  is  our  students  have 
spent  two  days  a  week  for  at  least  two  years  and  for  some 
students,  one  day  a  week  sophomore  year(s),  so  they 
have  actually  spent  time  applying  what  they  learned  in 
the  classroom  in  a  clinical  setting,  that  isn't  one  of  the 
agencies  they  might  work  for.  One  of  the  strengths  of 
our  students  is  that  they  have  seen  the  real  world  and 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  what  the  real  world  is  like  out 
there  in  nursing.  They've  worked  on  real  people,  in  real 
hospitals,  with  people  they  would  be  working  for  and 
with  after  they  graduate.  I  think  the  health  care 
profession  is  changing  a  lot  and  I  see  hospitals,  health 
care  institutions,  push  toward  more  cost  consciousness  so 
that  I  think  our  students  are  going  to  be  more  prepared. 


Judith  Lewis 


"We  had  a  contract  with  a  group  of  clinical  agencies  at 
places  like  Beth  Israel,  Brigham  and  Women,  Ashmont 
Manner  (a  nursing  home  in  Dorchester),  Children's  Hos- 
pital, a  group  of  registered  nurses  at  Columbia  Point 
Housing  Project,  Boston  City  Hospital,  City  of  Maiden 
and  Arlington,  Mass.  General,  Newton-Wellesley  Hospi- 
tal and  other  agencies  and  hospitals  as  well.  We  provide 
structure  and  supervision.  Faculty  members  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  student's  practices.  We  work  closely  with  all 
the  agencies. 

"Some  of  our  clinical  placements  are  somewhat  tradi- 
tional and  some  are  non-traditional,  more  creative  and 
innovative,  which  speaks  to  both  students  and  our 
faculty.  As  far  as  we  know,  we  are  the  only  school  in  the 
state  that  has  an  arrangement  where  we  work  out  of  the 
Council  on  Aging  where  we  work  with  elders  who  are 
living  in  the  community.  We  also  teach 
interdisciplinaries  about  health  care.  It's  real  exciting  in 
terms  of  moving  out  of  just  the  School  of  Nursing. 

"We  need  more  faculty.  We  have  seen  a  lot  of  positive 
changes — walls  and  doors  for  offices,  but  resources  are 
still  needed.  We  are  waiting  to  hear  and  are  preparing 
for  creditation  from  the  National  League  of  Nursing. 
We'll  know  the  results  in  October.  It's  been  a  real  busy 
year  and  productive.  It  is  an  exciting  place  to  be." 

Any  advice  to  students?  .  .  .  "They  are  demanding  stu- 
dents. They  demand  quality  education  and  staff.  They 
demand  answers.  Basically,  I  respect  that  and  I  respect 
them.  They  don't  just  sit  there  and  accept  everything  you 
say  for  face  value.  I  see  that  as  they  are  here  to  learn  and 
not  here  to  just  learn  facts.  They  are  here  to  learn  how  to 
learn.  I  tell  them,  don't  ever  accept  any  fact  for  face  val- 
ue, but  learn  how  to  find  out,  because  the  facts  change. 
But,  once  you  learn  how  to  find  them,  it  is  not  what  you 
learn,  but  how  you  learn  them. 
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"Our  biggest  strength  is  our  students.  They  really  have 
a  social  consciousness.  Thing  I  respect  the  most  about 
them  is  the  fact  they  care  about  others  as  much  as  they 
care  about  themselves.  Two  important  things  that  struck 
me  with  this  years  class— at  Christmas  time  they  went 
around  and  raised  money  to  buy  white  socks  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Pine  St.  Inn.  White  socks  are  a  very  interesting 
gift,  because  the  types  of  people  who  are  guests  at  Pine 
St.  live  on  the  street  and  a  common  health  problem  for 
them  are  foot  infections.  So  each  of  the  students  raised 
money  and  gave  them  white  socks. 

"The  second  thing  they  did  was  raise  money  for  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital.  There  was  a  horrible  spot  that  was 
right  off  from  the  emergency  room  where  family 
members  would  wait  for  those  being  treated  and  it  was 
abominable.  It  was  the  most  depressing  place  in  the 
world.  The  students  wrote  the  Governor,  the  Mayor,  they 
went  to  the  Chancellor,  they  got  money  from  each  other 
and  the  faculty.  They  had  fundraisers.  They  raised 
$1500.00  and  they  completely  refurbished  this  room. 
They  got  furniture  that  made  you  feel  like  you  weren't 
sitting  on  a  bench  in  a  jail  waiting  to  be  tried.  They  real- 
ly made  it  into  a  family  waiting  room. 

"These  two  projects  show  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  students  and  this  I  really  value.  Those  types  of  things 
show  that  our  students  are  really  something,  committed. 
It  is  difficult  to  teach  attention  and  caring  and  social  re- 
sponsibility. These  are  the  strengths  of  our  students  that 
make  us  lucky  to  associate  with  them.  They  are  real 
special.  Without  the  students  we  wouldn't  be  here." 

— Jennifer  Rose 

James  Jennings 

Dean  James  Jennings  sits  over  the  College  of  Public 
and  Community  service  at  UMass/ Boston's  Downtown 
Campus,  UMB's  location  of  origin.  CPCS's  curriculum  re- 
volves around  public  service  oriented  employment. 
Centers  such  as  Community  Planning,  Criminal  Justice, 
Inst,  for  Government  Services,  and  the  Gerentology  In- 
stitute, all  encourage  students  to  pursue  careers  to  serve 
the  public  at  large  after  graduation. 

While  many  of  the  student  body  launch  right  into  a 
career  after  school,  a  large  number  continue  their  educa- 
tion into  graduate  school. 

"Many  of  our  students  continue  their  work  at  some  of 
the  most  prestigious  colleges  and  Universities  in  the 
country  and  we're  very  proud  of  that,"  Jennings  reports. 
"Those  who  have  taken  our  Legal  Education  program  go 
right  into  law  school  and  get  law  degrees.  I'll  match  our 


(proportionate)  graduate  school  entrees  with  anyone's." 

Jennings  reports  that  many  of  these  schools  are  im- 
pressed with  UMB  graduates.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  UMB  grads  are  much  older  than  most  and  have 
a  much  firmer  grip  on  what  they  want. 

Does  CPCS,  as  the  other  colleges  at  UMass  have  done, 
plan  to  touch  base  and  maintain  contact  with  some  cor- 
porations and  receive  input  on  what  the  private  sector  is 
looking  for? 

"That's  an  area  we  have  begun  to  look  into,"  Jennings 
says.  "(Despite  our  public  oriented  philosophy)  many  of 
our  students  go  to  work  for  such  big  companies  as 
Prudential,  John  Hancock,  Bank  of  Boston,  etc.  Many  of 
these  companies  seem  to  like  our  students  and  they  (the 
students)  are  very  successful  there. 

"One  thing  I  can  say  is  our  unemployment  record  is 
extremely  low.  Very  few  of  our  graduates  don't  find 
employment.  Our  grads  have  been  very  successful,  be- 
ginning when  this  program  was  started  ten  years  ago, 
and  now  our  name  is  really  starting  to  get  around."  I 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
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Cooperative  Education 


UMass/ Boston  co-ops  or  interns." 

Students  from  UMB  have  received  high  praise  from 
their  employers,  who  have  reported  them  to  be  "arduous 
workers,  highly  motivated,  with  a  strong  commitment 
and  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility."  Such  favorable  im- 
pressions inevitably  lead  to  permanent  positions  after 
graduation.  In  fact,  at  least  25%  of  Co-op  graduates  go  on 
to  work  with  their  former  Co-op  employers  in  well-paid, 
professional  positions. 

"Typical  Co-op  students  are  risk  takers,"  said  Professor 
Remick.  "They  are  willing  to  spend  an  entire  semester 
working  full-time  (as  a  Co-op)  or  work  for  no  salary, 
part-time  (as  an  Intern)  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  exper- 
ience they  don't  have." 

Many  of  the  companies  participating  in  the  program 
are  well-known  and  established,  such  as  Bank  of  Boston, 
GTE,  Honeywell,  Kidder,  Peabody  and  the  Boston  Globe, 
to  name  a  few. 

"The  word  is  out  that  we  have  high  quality  students 
who  are  hard  working  and  have  a  little  more  drive,"  said 
Professor  Dunbar. 

With  the  reputation  that  UMB  students  have  built  up 
together  with  help  from  administrative  support  staffers 
Jean  Dalton  and  Lucille  Kallman,  the  Co-op/Intern 
program  will  witness  greater  successes  for  UMass /Boston 
students  in  the  years  to  come.  | 

— Charles  Tevnan 


L+R:  Co-op  Director  Robert  P.  Dunbar,  Administrative  Assistant  Jean 
Dalton,  Associate  Director  Carol  Remick,  Administrative  Assistant 
Lucille  Kallman. 


The  UMass/Boston  Cooperative  Education  and 
Internship  Program,  acquired  through  the  merger  with 
Boston  State  in  1982,  gives  students  "hands  on"  experi- 
ence with  the  chance  to  see  the  practical  applications  of 
their  undergraduate  education.  Since  1982  the  number  of 
UMB  students  placed  in  internship  or  co-op  settings  has 
tripled.  During  the  past  1985-86  academic  year,  363  stu- 
dents from  a  variety  of  undergraduate  majors  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  program. 

All  students  were  placed  in  meaningful  positions  by 
just  two  professional  staffers,  Professor  Robert  P.  Dunbar, 
program  director,  and  Professor  Carole  Remick,  associate 
director.  "Our  mission  is  to  place  students  in  quality 
work  assignments  where  they  can  gain  experience  and 
learning  relative  to  their  field  of  study,"  said  Professor 
Dunbar.  "UMass/Boston  students  are  particularly  out- 
standing. Some  of  the  Greater  Boston  area  companies 
have  been  so  impressed  by  the  caliber  of  the  students 
from    UMass/Boston    that    they    will    hire    only 
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ECHO; 


Apartheid  cannot  be  reformed.  It  must  be  eradicated. — Patrick  Lephunya,  a  spokesman  for  the  United  Democratic 
front,  the  umbrella  organization  for  some  600  anti-apartheid  groups 

We  have  to  ask,  why  are  we  going  up? — Stanford  University  professor  Louis  Lerman,  referring  to  the  costs  of  the 
NASA  space  program 

I  would  drink  it  and  that's  what  the  guidelines  say,  but  I  would  prefer  not  to  drink  it. — Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Health  Donald  McDonald  regarding  rainwater  after  Chernobyl  nuclear  disaster  (TIME  Magazine  5/19/86) 


Blacks  and  other  minorities  continue  to  suffer  from  inordinate  economic  deprivation  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of 
Boston  is  experiencing  economic  growth. — UMB  professor  James  Blackwell  on  income  and  employment  disparities 
between  blacks  and  whites  in  Boston 


It  has  just  been  on  the  news  that  a  man  was  found  in  the  Queen's  bedroom.  Radio  Four  said  that  the  man  was  an 
intruder  and  was  previously  unknown  to  the  Queen.  My  father  said:  "That's  her  story."— From  Adrian  Mole 
diaries  by  Sue  Townsend 


A  four-day-old  fetus  looks  exactly  like  it's  supposed  to  look  at  four  days  old.— Judy  Brown,  anti-abortion  advocate, 
at  a  debate  at  UMB  on  abortion 


No  one  at  the  university  takes  pleasure  in  being  unable  to  assist  a  student— Corene  Dubrose,  Financial  Aid  Direc- 
tor, in  letter  to  Mass  Media 


I 


Is  a  ballot  cast  in  ignorance  worse  than  none  at  all? -William  Brasher  editorial  on  LaRouche  party  candidates 
receiving  support  of  uninformed  voters 

Indeed,  the  matter  is  not  trivial — UMB  student  senator  Guy  L.  Caruso,  responding  to  Mass  Media  columnist  Brian 
McDevitt's  charge  that  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  graduate  students  should  have  a  vote  in  the  student  senate  was 
trivial 


We  wanted  to  provoke  Kaddafi  into  responding  so  we  could  stick  it  to  him 
us.  — US  official  regarding  decision  to  cross  Libya's  line  of  death 


And  we  knew  he  would  oblige 


1 


Instead  of  resigning  early  and  allowing  the  new  trustee  to  take  power  and  begin  working  for  the  university,  it 
appears  that  Bell  will  have  to  be  dragged  kicking  and  screaming  from  his  office  at  the  end  of  his  term.  — Mass 
Media  columnist  Brian  McDevitt  commenting  on  Dick  Bell's  protest  of  the  1986  race  for  student  trustee. 

There  were  opportunities,  but  also  racism  and  discrimination.  I  did  not  see  any  movie  stars  or  cowboys,  but  I 
could  not  say  the  same  about  poverty.— Puerto  Rican  UMB  student  Melba  Martinez  on  her  first  reaction  to  living  in 
the  United  States 
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Students  Salvage  MLK 
Holiday  Celebration 


(This    article    was    originally    printed    in    The    Mass    Media, 
1/28/86.) 

Plans  for  an  event  to  honor  Martin  Luther  King  have 
been  in  the  works  on  this  campus  since  November.  The 
plans  were  first  initiated  by  Jeff  Withem  and  Greg 
Moore,  representatives  of  the  January  20th  Project,  an 
outreach  arm  of  the  Federal  Holiday  Commission.  Moore 
and  Withem  met  with  students,  staff,  and  administrators, 
and  helped  to  plan  an  event  to  take  place  on  February  5, 
which  Moore  and  Withem  would  then  videotape  and  lat- 
er combine  with  the  videos  of  other  student  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Day  celebrations  across  the  country.  The 
funding  for  the  Project,  Withem  and  Moore  said,  was 
assured. 

All  the  University  would  have  to  do  was  provide  a 
space  for  the  speakers,  and  advertise  the  event  among  its 
own  students.  Vice  Chancellor  Charles  Desmond  wasn't 
crazy  about  the  idea.  He  was  concerned  that  a  project  ini- 
tiated in  late  November  could  not  be  adequately 
publicized  by  early  February,  especially  when  most  of 
the  intervening  time  between  inception  and  event  would 
be  taken  up  by  Winter  break. 

From  a  tenuous  start,  the  January  20th  Project  quickly 
became  more  tenuous  still  when  Withem  and  Moore  re- 
vealed to  the  group  that  had  formed  to  support  UMB's 
participation  in  the  event  that  the  funding  from 
Washington,  which  they  had  anticipated,  was  not  forth- 
coming. The  Project,  they  explained,  was  still  to  take 
place,  but  only  on  campuses  where  the  administration 
was  willing  to  pay  the  event's  expenses.  Two  of  the 
campuses  that  had  scheduled  the  event  cancelled  imme- 
diately. At  UMB,  the  event,  which  had  never  gotten  the 
full  support  of  the  administration,  and  had  attracted  the 
interest  and  imagination  of  only  a  handful  of  students, 
looked  dead  in  the  water.  Most  everybody  seemed 
willing  to  breathe  a  sigh  of  regret  and  let  it  go.  Most  ev- 
erybody, that  is,  except  for  John  Murray  and  yearbook 
editor  Mark  Jarret  Chavous. 

Chavous  and  Murray  had  been  fundraising  for  the 
Project  even  before  it  was  certain  the  Washington  funds 
were  not  coming  through.  Seeking  support  for  the  Feb- 
ruary 5  event,  the  two  students  approached  every  admin- 
istrator who  would  meet  with  them  and  requested 
support  for  the  event  in  every  form  they  could  think  of, 
including  financial.  Most  administrators  were  skeptical 
at  first,  particularly  Vice  Chancellor  in  charge  of  Student 
Affairs,  Charles  Desmond,  who  appeared  to  be  getting 
more  wary  of  the  project  by  the  day.  Desmond's  willing- 
ness to  support  the  event  reached  rock  bottom  when  it 
became  apparent  that  no  finances  at  all  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  project  itself.  He  was  reluctant  to  allocate 
University  funds  for  an  event  that  was,  by  all  appear- 


ances, unlikely  to  take  place. 

Chavous  and  Murray  decided  to  explore  alternative 
sources  of  funding,  beginning  with  the  Institute  for 
Black  Students  and  the  Black  Student  Center,  both  of 
which  pledged  money.  They  next  approached  student 
senator  Billy  Taylor  of  the  Cultural  Events  Committee. 
Taylor  promised  the  project  $1,000.  "We  were  on  a  roll," 
Chavous  recalls,  "and  once  again  we  approached  Vice 
Chancellor  Desmond."  Once  again,  Desmond  expressed 
unwillingness  to  fund  the  Project.  He  was,  at  this  point, 
particularly  concerned  that  the  filming  of  the  project 
would  present  difficulties.  "He  was  concerned,"  Chavous 
says,  "that  the  January  20th  Project  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  a  quality  product." 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  students  began  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  taking  over  the  technical  side  of  the 
Project.  An  exploration  of  the  possibilities  offered  on 
campus  for  video  reproduction  brought  them  inevitably 
to  the  Media  Center  on  G-l  level  of  Healy  Library,  and 
hence,  to  Paul  Deare,  director  of  The  Center  of  Commu- 
nication Media.  Deare  expressed  a  surprising  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  project.  Chavous  feels  that  Deare  was 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  overcoming  Vice  Chancellor's 
objections  to  the  February  5  event.  He  also  felt  that 
Deare  provided  Murray  and  himself  with  new  impetus 
and  direction  at  a  time  when  they  were  feeling  discour- 
aged. Due  to  Deare's  interest  and  encouragement,  Mur- 
ray and  Chavous  began  to  feel  that  they  were  capable  of 
taking  on  the  technical  arrangements  previously  to  be 
undertaken  by  Moore  and  Withem.  With  the  Media  Cen- 
ter supplying  the  equipment,  "we  felt  we  would  be  able 
to  guarantee  a  quality  product,"  Murray  said. 

With  the  support  of  the  Media  Center,  the  McCormack 
Institute,  the  Institute  for  Black  Student  Studies,  and  the 
Black  Student  Center,  Murray  and  Chavous  once  again 
approached  Desmond.  Desmond  agreed  to  meet  with 
Deare,  who  discussed  at  length  his  belief  that  the  event 
could  indeed  be  filmed.  Finally,  Desmond  agreed  to 
support  the  Project.  He  has  since  pledged  money,  re- 
sources, and  used  his  influence  to  gain  the  use  of  the 
Wheatly  Auditorium  on  February  5th.  He  has  offered  to 
arrange  for  buses  for  the  fifth  graders  of  the  Farragut 
School,  who  have  planned  to  attend  the  event  but  are 
currently  without  transportation.  He  has,  most  importly, 
promised  to  continue  funding  the  Project  through  its 
completion,  thus  guaranteeing  that  the  video  that  will  be 
made  at  the  February  5  event  will  not  go  uncompleted. 

"What's  making  this  program  work  is  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  diverse  elements  of  the  University,"  John  Mur- 
ray said.  Others  feel  differently.  According  to  Ann 
Berrada,  it  was  the  work  of  two  students  who  continued 
to  hold  on  to  a  hope  that  all  others  had  abandoned  that 
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Mark  Jarret  Chavous  and  John  Murray 


has  made  the  Project  a  success.  "These  two  guys  have 
been  doing  a  wonderful  job.  Without  them,  the  project 
would  have  fallen  apart.  They've  been  in  our  office  (Pro- 
gramming) every  day,  they've  taken  work  home  every 
weekend.  Berrada's  co-Programmer,  Rebecca  Garnett, 
agrees.  "People  like  that  are  what  make  our  jobs 
worthwhile,"  said  Garnett  emphatically. 

The  second  major  breakthrough  came  when  the  stu- 
dents met  with  Kathleen  Foley  of  the  McCormack  Insti- 
tute. The  McCormack  Institute  proved  extremely  recep- 
tive to  the  proposal,  eventually  footing  the  entire  bill  for 
Martin  Luther  King  III.   | 

— Margot  FitzGerald 
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Martin  Luther  King  111 


Martin  Luther  King  III,  son  of  slain  civil  rights  leader  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  appeared  at  UMass/Boston's  Wheatley  Auditorium  on  February  5  as 
part  of  a  multi-media  celebration  to  honor  King's  contribution  toward  eradi- 
cating hunger.  Over  250  members  of  the  UMB  community  attended  the  event, 
which  was  video-taped  by  a  team  of  UMB  students  and  staff  members.  The 
original  purpose  of  video  taping  the  event,  along  with  others  like  it  across  the 
country,  was  to  document  the  first  national  celebration  of  King's  birthday. 
Whether  the  UMB  videotape  will  now  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  na- 
tional project  is  undecided,  according  to  event  organizers  Mark  Jarret 
Chavous  and  John  Murry. 

Chavous  and  Murry,  who  worked  hard  to  plan  and  fund  the  event,  feel  that 
the  Washington-based  group  that  initiated  the  project  have  not  fulfilled  many 
of  the  promises  that  they  made  at  the  outset  of  planning.  The  event  planners 


The  First 
Holiday 

will  meet  this  week  to  determine 
whether  the  UMB  videotape  should 
be  made  available  to  the  national 
project. 

In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties 
that  surrounded  the  organizing  of 
the  event,  and  that  continue  to  sur- 
round the  fate  of  the  videotape,  the 
event  itself  is  agreed  by  all  to  have 
been  an  unqualified  success. 
Attendance,  one  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  administrators  who  were 
initially  reluctant  to  support  the 
project,  proved  problematic  only  in 
that  a  small  number  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  attended  were  unable  to 
even  crowd  all  the  way  into  the 
packed  auditorium,  and  were 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  proceedings 
from  the  hallway. 

Student  Senator  Wayne  Miller, 
who  served  as  moderator  for  the 
event,  said,  "It  was  a  big  success; 
you  needed  a  crow  bar  to  get  in." 
Others  who  organized  or  attended 
the  event  expressed  similar 
sentiments. 

Chancellor  Corrigan,  who  was 
impressed  by  the  turnout,  remarked, 
"I  think  the  interest  has  always 
been  there,  but  what  made  the  real 
difference  is  that  we  had  a  couple  of 
students  (Chavous  &  Murry)  who 
were  very  well  organized  and  knew 
how  to  go  about  the  event." 

Among  those  appearing  in  the 
program  was  an  impressive  number 
of  individuals  who  were  actually  in- 
timate with  the  late  Dr.  King,  as 
well  as  a  class  of  fifth  graders  from 
the  Farragut  School  who  performed 
a  rap  song  in  honor  of  Rosa  Parks 
and  rendition  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr's  famous  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
speech.  The  diversity  of  age  among 
the  speakers  helped  to  dramatize 
the  magnitude  of  King's  impact,  not 
solely  on  his  generation,  but  on  all 
generations. 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastically 
received    speakers    was    David 
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Janiver,  a  fifth  grade  student  from  the  Farragut  School 
who  read  his  essay  answering  the  question,  "What  can 
we  do  to  end  world  hunger?"  David's  essay  asserted  that 
the  primary  reason  for  hunger  in  the  world  is  the  greed 
of  those  who  have  more  of  the  world's  resources  that 
they  need,  but  who  refuse  to  share  their  resources  with 
those  who  do  not  have  enough.  He  singled  out  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  as  being  guilty  of  this 
greedy  behavior  because  they  pour  money  into  the  arms 
race  rather  than  into  food  for  the  hungry. 

"In  our  world  today,"  David  sadly  reported,  "more 
people  are  digging  graves  than  wells;  more  people  are 
burning  bodies  than  wood." 

Also  speaking  was  Professor  Wornie  Reed,  director  of 
UMB's  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Black  Culture.  Reed  pre- 
sented an  alarming  collection  of  facts  recently  compiled 
in  30  major  American  cities,  indication  that  most  cities 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  emergency  provisions  are  turned 
away  empty  handed  than  in  the  previous  year.  Reed's 
statistics  indicate  that  although  there  is  greater  public  re- 
cognition of  the  problems  of  homelessness  and  hunger, 
public  policy  has  been  increasingly  unable  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poorest  segments  of  society. 

Honorable  Royal  Boiling,  Sr.,  Reverend  Sarah  Small, 
and  Reverend  Michael  Haynes  all  were  able  to  speak 
about  personal  relationships  with  King.  Each  emphasized 
different  aspects  of  King's  personality,  but  together,  their 
accounts  composed  a  moving  portrait  of  a  man  who  will- 
ingly sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  well-being  of  others. 

State  Senator  Boiling,  an  old  frat  brother  of  King's, 
talked  about  their  fraternity  days  at  Boston  University. 
Boiling  noted  that  he  missd  King's  initiation  into  the 
fraternity,  thereby  missing  an  opportunity  to  spank  King 
with  a  paddle.  He  noted  "this  is  better  probably  for  my 
political  career,  since  no  one  would've  voted  for  me  if  I'd 
done  it."  Boiling  expressed  gratitude  to  King  for  the 
changes  he  feels  have  taken  place  in  American  society 
since  the  civil  rights  movement.  He  notes  that  Black 
youths  now  have  access  to  many  professions  that  were 
previously  barred  to  blacks,  "not  in  the  numbers  we'd 


like  to  see,  but  that  will  come." 

Reverend  Sarah  Small,  of  UMB's  Campus  Ministry 
Program,  discussed  the  religious  aspect  of  King  and  the 
movement  he  spearheaded.  Small  discussed  the 
unwillingness  of  today's  activists  to  accept  the  religious 
aspect  of  King's  philosophy. 

"The  reason  we  were  able  to  stand  up  in  the  south  was 
because  of  the  Lord,"  Small  stated.  "I  know  a  lot  of  you 
don't  want  to  hear  it.  But  you  should  hear  it." 

Reverend  Small  recalled  how  she  came  to  the  Boston 
area  at  King's  request,  and  her  subsequent  meeting  with 
Reverend  Haynes,  another  King  associate.  Of  Haynes 
and  King,  Small  said,  "these  two  men  are  so  alike,  and 
yet  so  different." 

Reverend  Michael  Haynes,  Reverend  of  the  Historical 
Twelfth  Baptist  Church,  of  which  King  was  a  member 
during  his  time  in  Boston,  spoke  movingly  of  the 
sacrifices  that  King  made.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  the  national  holiday  to  Blacks.  He 
reminisced  humorously  about  his  youth  in  Roxbury  and 
his  reactions  to  celebrating  the  holidays  of  other  ethnic 
and  religious  groups  without  having  one  that  he  felt  was 
specifically  his  own.  "I  celebrated  St.  Patrick's  Day 
because  they  told  me  I  ought  to  celebrate  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  so  I  went  along  with  the  program."  He  also 
celebrated  Columbus  Day  and  Yom  Kippur  with  his 
neighborhood  friends. 

Martin  Luther  King  III  delivered  a  resonant  keynote 
address,  specifically  discussing  his  father's  position  on 
hunger  and  poverty.  He  also  spoke  of  his  own  reactions 
to  his  father's  sudden  death,  and  his  inability  to  under- 
stand the  public  reaction  to  the  death,  when  tremendous 
numbers  of  sympathizers  converged  on  Atlanta.  "Every 
presidential  candidate  came,"  King  recalls,  and  many  ce- 
lebrities came  to  the  King  residence  to  comfort  the  chil- 
dren personally.  King  recalls,  "I  was  too  young  to  under- 
stand." 

Overall,  the  program  contained  equal  portions  of  lev- 
ity, joy  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  and  firm 
recognition  that  the  struggle  goes  on. 

"I  was  really  glad  to  see  that  a  lot  of  people  cared 
enough  to  show  up,"  said  Student  Senator  Wayne  Miller, 
who  made  the  closing  remarks.  "People  need  to  know 
about  King  the  same  way  we  know  about  Lincoln, 
Washington,  and  Christopher  Columbus."  | 

— Margot  FitzGerald 

(Ed.'s  note:   This  article  first  appeared  in  the  Mass  Media. 
2/86.) 
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UMB  Weekend  Ski  Trip,  or. . . 
Snow  Balling  in  Vermont! 

According  to  Anthony  Imperioso,  the  '86  ski  trip  to 
Smugglers  Notch,  Vermont,  was  a  complete  success. 

Admittedly  however,  he  didn't  get  in  as  much  time  on 
the  "slopes"  as  he  would  have  liked,  due  to  getting  lost 
on  the  WRONG  MOUNTAIN  with  Karen 
Spinney. (Hmmm.) 

Events  for  the  weekend  included  massive  beer  con- 
sumption (naturally)  Mud  Hockey,  (Mud  Hockey?)  Vol- 


leyBall,  Tug-O-War,  and  extensive  bed-hopping,  (don't 
worry  mom,  not  YOUR  daughter!)  Oh,  and  of  course, 
some  are  rumored  to  have  done  a  little  skiing,  g 

— Kurt  David  Hogan 
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Scoop's  Boat  Cruise  Extravaganza 
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End  of  Semester 
Party  at  UMB 
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CAMPBELL.  LACHELLE  C.P. 
CANAVAN.  ANN  M 
CANAVAN.  MARION  L 
I     \l<  Molls     Mill    I 
CARLFY    PATRIC  IA  I 
c  AIM  SON    IRI  NI   c. 
CARLSON.  NEAI  I 
CARLSON,  RICHARD  H    |R 
CARLSON.  ROBERT  B 
CARNEY,  KAREN  A 
C  ARK    IOHN  W 
CARROLL,  DENISI    M 
CARROLL.  FORREST  W    III 
CARTER,  JOSETTF  W 
CARTER.  KEITH  L 
CARUSO,  GUY  F. 
CASTRO,  CARLOS 
CHADW1CK,  ANN  MARIE 
c  HAII  I  E.  MICHAEL  PHILIP 
CHAMBERLIN.  IOYCE  K 
CHAN.  PHILIP  H 
CHANEL.  MARTINI 
CHAPMAN.  WILLIAM  S 
(  HASI     c  ANDACE  L 
i  HAS!     MICHAEL  R 


<  II  M  ssi     id  BORAH   A 

c  HAVOUS    M  \RK  IARKI  I 

l  III  N     MAY    1 

c  miav  ETTA    c  IIKISIINI    M 

CIIMII  LINSKI    NANCi     \ 

(  HOI  I  IRI    HEATHER   AW 

CHOW.  PHOEBE  M 

CIANC1ARULO.  JOSEPH  I 

CLANCY,  JANET  D 

CLARE.  DOROTHEA  M 

I   I    VKk     PHILIP  A 

I  I  ARK     RICHARD 

i    I  I    VRY      Kl  )BI  Rl    l\ 

CLIFFORD,  DIANE 

CLOSE,  MICHELLE 

c  IOLKFY.  LAURA  T 

COATES    LAURINA  J 

COATES,  ROY  1 

c  ODI  MO    IL'LIE  A 

COFFIN,  BYRON  C 

COHEN.  MARCO 

(  ol  I  INS    s|  AN  E 

c  ol  ON,  LOURDES 

CONCANNON,  JAMES  P 

CONER,  ROBERT  J 

CONIARIS,  JEFFREY  C 

CONLEY.  ROBERT  P 

CONNOLLY.  CATHERINE  P. 

CONNOLLY.  JOHN  F 

CONNOLLY.  JOHN  TIMOTHY 

CONROY.  CAROL  A 

CONROY,  MAUREEN  A 

COOCAN.  PATRICIA  E 

COOMBS,  LISA  R 

CORBETT    IONATHAN  K 

CORMIER    CHRISTOPHER   I 

CORONELLA.  STEPHEN  P 

COSTA,  DANIEL  S 

COSTELLO.  DENISE  G 

COTTER,  JUNE  M 

COTTERELL,  DONNA  P 

COUCHLIN.  JANE  F 

COUMINC,  PAUL  B, 

COUNIHAN,  TIMOTHY  C 

CREE,  JACQUELINE  E 

CROMEY,  SARAH 

CRONIN,  DANIEL  P. 

CROOKS,  PHILIP  L 

CROSS,  FRANCES  ELIZABETH 

CULLINANE.  STEPHEN  E, 

CULLITON.  MICHAEL  A 

CUMMINCS,  VALERIE  B 

c  UTLER,  MICHAEL  B 

CYR,  IOAN  M 

CYR,  MAUREEN  ROSE 

CYR    PAMI  I  A  M 

DAESEN,  JEAN  M 

DAIGLE,  WILLIAM  F 

DAISY,  JONATHAN  T 

DALTON,  VALERIE  R 

DALY.  PATRICIA  A 

DANCKERT,  IOHN  W 

DANIELS    NIKKI  A 

DARCY,  DAVID  C 

DASCALOPOULOS,  VASS1LIOS  G 

DATEO,  ROBIN  M 

DAVIS,  MICHAEL  B 

Dl  ACKOFF,  NANCY  W 

DECOLA,  LORI  ANN 

DECREGORIO    GERALD 

DELANEY,  ELLEN  R 

DELAY,  JAMES  AUSTINE 

DELGADO,  DANIELLE 

DELIDAKIS.  STFLIOS  E 

1)1  I  V  ICCHIO    JOHN  GLENN 

DEMBOWSKI.  JAYNE  ELIZABETH 

DEPIETRO    WINDY   M 

DERES.  MULUC.I  I  A 

1)1  RMARDI  ROSIAN.  JESSICA 

DERUBEIS    KATHI  RIN  A 

DESANTIS.  GILBERTO 

DESILVA,  SUSANAH 

DESJARD1N.  SUSAN  M 

DESPRADEL,  MANUEL  A 

DETERMAN.  JOHN  B 

DEVER,  LAUREN  M 

DIEMER,  KENNETH  J 

DICIORGJO.  SICRID  VICTORIA 

DININO,  VJTO  E 

DIPERR1.  SARA  J 

DOGAN,  GODFREY  A 

DOHERTY,  MAURA  K 

DOHERTY,  WILLIAM  P 

DOLAN.  BARBARA  C 

DONOCHUE.  SUSAN 

DONOHOE.  THOMAS  ANTHONY 

DONOHUE,  DIANE  M 

IK  IRN1  ELD    RUTH 

DOR\  AL.  ROBERT  I 

DOTT1N.  KAREN  L 

DOUGHTY,  LAURA 

DOWNS-BEMBURY    LINDA  E. 

DOYLE,  JAMES  F 

DOYLE,  MICHAEL  C 

DRISCOLL,  DANIEL  F 

DRORBAUCH,  RICHARD  W 

DUONG,  HANG  T 

DUPRE  BROOKS,  LYNDA 

ELAD,  AUNTIE 

ELAD,  LINDA  N 

ELDREDGE.  BRIAN  J 

ELLIS,  RONALD  K 

EVANS,  BRUCE  E. 

FAHERTY,  SEAN  D 

FAHEY,  JOSEPH 

FALLON,  PATRICIA 

FANFA,  HELDER 

FANFA.  MARIA  ELVIRA  PIRES 

AFONS 
FARESE,  VINCENT  | 
FARGEORGE,  PAUL  H 
FARMER.  DORENE  A 
FARRAH,  GAY  LI    E 
IARREN,  THOMAS  E 
FAULKNER.  STEVEN  KYLE 
FEDYNYSHYN.  MARIA  S 
FELICE  LYNN  M 
FELIZ,  JOSE  A 
FERRIS,  CHARLES  G 
USHER    MARTIN  W  ,  JR 


I  I  I/O]  KALI)    VIC  IOKIA  I 
ILYNN    CHRISrclPHI  R 
IOCIII     C  IIKISIINI     MAKII 
FOLEY    DANI1  I    Mil  HALL 
FORSII.R    ANN  SABINA 
FORSYEH.  HARDINC,  I 
FOSTER,  WARREN  P 
FRANKEI     CINDY 
I  RIC  HI  1  II     IOSI  PH 
FURCHT    LYN  H 
CADDY,  ANNE  M 
CALANOPOULOS.   EHEOFANI 
GALLAGHER,  CHRISTINE  M 
GALLAGHER,  EILEEN  M 
GALVIN,  JOSEPH  PATRICK 
CARAND    MARI  JANE 
GARTLAND.  PAUL  P 
CILLAN,  STEPHEN  J 
OH  I  is    ANDREW  CHARLES 
GINSBURC,  EVA 
GIUNTA,  NANCY  M 
C.I  AS!  R    BRIAN  S 
GLASER.  PHILIP  D 
CLAUDE    ROSEMARIE 
GODFREY,  DAVID  G 
GOLDBERG,  LEE 
GOLDEN,  SHEILA  I 
GOLDSTEIN,  STEPHANIE 
GONZALES.  ENRICO  L 
GOODING,  ALESIA  D 
GRAHAM-KILEY.  DEBRA  E 
GREENAWAY,  CRESSIDA 
GREENBURG,  AMY  B 
GREENE.  JENNIFER  K 
GREGERMAN.  STUART 
GREGOR,  CATHERINI    L 
GRIFFITH.  RACHI  1    S 
GROSSMAN,  JEFFREY  G 
HADDAD,  RICHARD  THOMAS 
HALL,  JOHN  B 
HALL,  JOHN  G 
HALLAHAN,  JAMES  R 
HALLISEY,  JANE  G 
HAMILTON,  MARK  C 
HAMILTON.  THOMAS  E    III 
HANAO.  MUC1 
HANDY,  JENN1S  L 
HARRIS,  DEBORAH  A 
HART.  GEORGE  K 
HART.  JAMES  E 
HART.  KIM  S 
HARTIN,  DONALD  G 
HARTNETT,  GENEVII  V  H 
HARTSGROVE,  MAUREEN  T 
HATCH,  CHRISTINE  M 
HAM  I     ANITA  C 
HAWA.  JACK 
HAYCOCK.  DAVID  R 
HAYES.  ROBERT  E 
HEFFERNAN.  JOAN  M 
HEINZ    CHRISTOPHER  D 
HENRY    SHERRYL-ANN   MARY 
HERGENROTHER,  LISA  A 
HERNANDEZ,  DANIEL  W 
H1GG1NS.  ANDRE  E 
HILL    IOANNE  M 
HOBAN    TIMOTHY    I 
HOFFMAN    GLENN  ALFRED 
HOGARTH,  JESSICA  M 
HOLLAND.  MICHAI  I    I 
HOLMES.  KEVIN  B 
HOPCIA    FERESA  M 
HOPE.  ABIGAIL 
HOPEY,  BARBARA  A 
HORAN,  SUSAN 
HORRIC.AN    MARY    I  RANCES 
HOWARD,  ANN!     I 
HOWARD,  JAMES  J 
HOWARD.  RICHARD  JAMES 
HOWARD,  STEPHEN  G 
HOWE,  EDELMA  A 
HUFF,  GLENDA  A 
HUNG.  CHI  W 
HUNT,  PAUL  D 
HUNTER.  DAVID  C 
HYNES,  ROBERT  E. 
IDE.  TADASH1 
ILIOPOULOS.  GEORGE 
ISHOLA,  TOYIN 
JABLONSKI.  KEVIN  E. 
JACKSON.  THOMAS  S 
JAEGER,  KIMBERLFY  J 
IARVIS,  KAREN  M 
JAVUREK,  VIRCINIA  A 
IEANBAPTISTE,  (EANMARC 
IEFFREY    c  ATHERINE  L 
IELLISON.  EDWARD  F 
IENKINS.   FAMARA  HINDA 
IOHANSON.  PAUL  R 
JOHNSON.  BARRY  A 
JOHNSON,  BONNII    I 
JOHNSON,  BRYAN  K 
JOHNSON,  DARREN  G 
JONES,  CHARLES  L. 
JONES,  ELIZABETH  N 
JONES.  MICHELE  ANNE 
JORDAN,  MAUREEN  M 
JOYCE,  ANN  KRISTINE 
KABBA,  SENESIE  MOHAMED 
KACZOWKA.  BONNIE  M 
KARATALIDIS,  EVE 
KAREDES,  MARY  S 
KEEFE.  DENNIS  A 
KEEFE.  PATRICIA  A 
KEITH    KRISTINE  A 
KELLEY,  SEAN  F. 
KELLY.  |    LAWRI  IM(  I 
KELLY,  MICHAEL  IAMES 
Kl  LL Y     riMOTHY    PATRICK 
KELSIY     ALICE  I 
KENNEDY,  ELIZABETH  A 
KENNEDY,  KATHLEEN  M 
KENNEFICK.  DENIS  EDWARD 
K1BRICK,  JOHN  D 
K1EFFER-HICCINS.  STEPHEN 
KIELY,  MARY  C 
KILDAY,  RICHARD  D 
KIM,  IN  T 
KING    CHARLES  A. 
KING    MARGARET  A 


KIRB1     NAM  Y   C 
KIRWIN    PALI    EDWARD 
KITSAKIS.  EVAGIIos  ( 
Kl  I  IN    IUDITH  D 
KN1I  I     EMANUEL  HANNIs 
KNOBI  ICH    KATHLEEN  A 
KNOV     RICHARD  F 
KONYEASO,  PASCHAL 
KUCK,  MICHAI  I    s 
KUSTIN.  FRANKLIN  D 
I  AC, I  RQUIST    BRIAN  C 
LAM.  MINH  H 
LAMOL'R    WON 
LAUDANO    IOSEPH  L 
LAUZON,  THOMAS  H. 
LAW,  CLAIRE  T 
LAZARUS,  DIANE  S 
LEANUES,  LORI  A 
LEARNARD.  ROBERT  GUY.  JR 
LEE.  CHANG  H 
LEE.  DONG  U 
LEE,  LIEU  PING 
LIT,  I  INDA  C 
LEONE.  ANDREA  L 
LEVINE    CHERYL  G 
LEWTNSKI.  DIANE  M 
I  I  WIS     KEITH    I  DWARD 
LIDBECK,  CHRISTINA  U 
LIN.  POKUNG 
LINSKEY.  SHEILA  M 
LIPSON.  SONJA 
LITCHFIELD.  CATHERINE  E 
LOMBARDO,  PAUL  G. 
LONG,  JOSEPH  P 
LORETT    ELISABETH  ANNE 
LOWE.  LYDIA  M 
LOWE.  NORMAN  A 
LU.  MICHAEI    1 
LLC  1     FRANCIS  MARK 
I  II  H)N    MARK  M 
LYNCH,  CHRISTINE  V 
LYNCH,  JEAN  M 
MACDONALD,  COLLEEN  A 
MACINTYRE,  PAUL  MELVIN 
MACISAAC,  STEPHANIE  J 
MACKERER.  KATHLEEN  M 
MADDEN.  LORI  A 
MACLIO.  STEPHEN  VINCENT 
MAHONEY.  MICHAEL  W 
MAKARICAKI,  ANASTAS1A 
MALACHOWSKE  JOSEPH  F 
MALENFANT,  GAVIN  T 
MALIN,  WAYNE  M. 
MAMATY.  AUDREY 
MAMBER.  IOHN  H 
MANDALOS    NICK  ELIAS 
MANNING.  ROBERT  E 
MARADIANOS    DEMETRIS  F 
MARCH    DARRAH  C 
MARCHESE,  JOSEPH  C 
MARIN.  CARLOS  R 
MARKEY    WILLIAM  H 
MARON.  DEBRA  SUSAN 
MARSHALL,  EDWARD  W 
MARTIGNETTI.  PAUL  E 
MARTIN.  MAUREEN  A 
MARTIN,  PETER  I 
MARTINO,  LEONARD  V 
MARVTLL,  STEPHEN  E 
MASON,  PAMELA  L 
MASSOD.  LINDA  JAY 
MASURET.  DOROTHEA  E. 
MASURET,  ROBERT  M 
MATOS-CALDERON,  NAPOLEON 
MATOSSIAN,  KAREKINE 
MAXWELL.  IRETA  B 
MCBRINE,  THOMAS  E 
MCCARRISTON,  WILLIAM  T    III 
MCCARTHY,  BARBARA  W 
MCCARTY.  MICHAEL  J 
MCCOY,  SARAH  E 
MCDONALD,  MARY  K 
MCGANDY,  ALISON  B 
MCGONAGLE,  THOMAS  F 
MCGRATH.  ELIZABETH  M 
MCHUGH.  DONALD  J 
MCHUGH,  JOHN  D 
MCHUGH    TARA  LOUISE 
MCKITCHEN.  KATHLEEN  A 
MCLAUGHLIN.  MEGHAN  G 
MCLAUGHLIN,  RICHARD  C 
MCMAHON    ELI  I  N  T 
MCRAE,  JOHN  A 
MEADE,  DONNA  K 
MECHLING    MARGARET  L 
MEDEIROS.  ROY  I 
MEDEIROS.  RUTH  A 
MEDNIKOV.  MARINA 
MELIA,  EDWARD  J 
MICHAUD.  BARBARA  M 
MICHAUD,  VIRGINIA  A 
MIESSNER,  ELIZABETH  G 
MILANO.  THOMAS 
MILLER,  MICHAEL  JOHN 
MILLER,  ROSANNA  M 
MILLS,  JUDITH  A 
MINTON.  RICHARD  T 
MIRSKY    RONALD  M 
MISCH    PETER  S 
MO.  HIN  C 

MOHAMAD1-ARE  FARSHID 
MOMTAHENI,  ALIREZA 
MOM     C  HARI  I  s  I 
MONTM1NY,  IULIA  A 
MORENO,  ANNAL1ZA  A 
MORIDI,  GEORGIA 
MORRISSEY.  JOHN  J 
MUHAMMAD,  ABDUL-HAQQ  S 
MULCAHEY,  DAVID  C 
MULLEN,  DAVID  P 
MURPHY.  DANIEL  RICHARD 
MURPHY    IEANNE  MARIE 
MURPHY.  IUDITH  A 
NAJJAR,  NANCY  C 
NAKOA,  SHAWN  M 
NASSOPOULOU,  MARIE 
NAVIN.  CONSTANCE  H 
NEARHOS.  MYRTLE  E 
NEFF.  FRITZ 
NELSON.  BLAKI    I 


NELSON.  STUART  D 
\IM\s    MIC  HAII    s 
NOCITO    I  AMIS    \ 
NOEL,  ELIZABETH  H 
'.'  il   \\    MARY    THI  RIsa 
NORTON    MARY  FRANC  Is 
NUGENT    ANNE  I 
NUGENT,  ION   M 
NYAJRO,  AKOVI  M 
OBERMANN.  LORRAINE  L 
OBRIEN    IANE  S. 
OBKIEN.  JEAN  M 
OBRIEN    MATTHEW  T. 
OBRIEN.  TRACEY   E 
ODONNELL,  TIMOTHY 
OGRADY    MARJORIE  WALKER 
OHARA,  JOHN  E 
OHLUND.  RICHARD  FRED 
OKEEFE.  GERARD  P 
OKOLI,  COMFORT  U 
OMALLEY,  KATHLEEN  A 
ONEIL.  KATHLEEN  M 
ONEILL,  IOHN 
OS1NSKI,  JEAN  A 
OSTER,  ERIC   ROBERT 
OSTMAN.  KRISTINA  c, 
OTOOLE,  IAMES  M 
OTUMMKPO,  UDO  A 
OWENS,  CAROLYN  MECHELLE 
PACE.  IRIS  F 
PAGE,  JAMES  G 
PAR1SI.  ANTHONY   S     IK 
PARK.  SHANNON  K 
PARNELL,  JENNETTE  PATRICIA 
PARNELL,  SANDRA  P 
PARR1NO.  CHERYL  M 
PARSAZAD.  MANDANA 
PASALIDIS.  ERI 
PASQUARELLO.  TIMOTHY  J 
PAFROLIA,  KEVIN 
PATTAV1NA.  THOMAS 
PAYTON.  MARK  C 
PEARCE.  THOMAS  H 
PEARSON,  LAURA  R 
PECKHAM,  MARK  W 
PELLICIOTTE  ROBERT  B 
PENA,  MIGUEL  A. 
PEREZ,  ELIZABETH 
PEREZ,  MARIA  R 
PERITO,  KAREN  A 
PERKINS,  MARCIA  G 
PERMATTEO,  THOMAS  M 
PERRAULT,  DIANE  M 
PICARDI,  NANCY  E 
PIEJAK,  CHRISTINE 
PIERCE,  STEPHEN  J 
PINA-PENA.  GEORGILIO  R 
PIVNIK,  ERIC   c 
POIRIER.  IOHN  R 
POWER.  IOHN  W 
PRATT,  DANIEL  MICHAEL 
PREBLE.  MARK  A 
PRELACK.  DONNA  J 
PRICE,  GLENNA  M 
PRIMEAU.  PAMELA  J 
PROCTOR.  KATHRYN  CARYL 
PSARROS.  ANASTAC1A 
QUEALLY.  KEVIN   M 
QUINN,  MEGAN  B 
QUINTEROS,  EDUARDO 
RABIN,  JULIA  L 
RACAZZI,  MARIA  D 
RANKIN,  JEANNE  M 
RAPACKI.  JEANNE  ANN 
RAVANBAKHSH,  FARAHANCIZ 
RAYBALL.  SHARON  M 
RAYMONDE,  ROXANNE  C 
REED,  MORGAN  PALEY 
REGAN    IULIA  A 
REID.  EILEEN  M 
REMINGTON.  LISA  N 
RICHARDSON,  ETHAN  I 
RILEY.  JOHN  JOSEPH 
RILEY.  RICHARD 
RILEY,  SUSAN  M 
RIVEROS  MANNETT.  RUBEN  A 
RIVEROS,  PATRICIA  L 
RIZZO,  DEAN  A 
ROBERTS,  SHARON  LEE 
ROBINSON,  LAUREN  L 
ROBISON.  JOAN  F 
RODICK.  JAMES  A 
RONAN,  TRACEY  L 
ROONEY,  JAMES  I 
ROONEY.  WILLIAM  C 
ROSANSKY.  CHESTER  H 
ROSE,  JENNIFER  L 
ROSENBERG.  KEVIN  LAWRENCE 
ROSSI,  JOSEPH  H 
KOIHWELL.  BARBARA  P 
RUDDER,  JOANNE 
RUGCIERO,  SUSAN  T 
RUSHBOLDT.  PAULA  M 
RUTLEDCE.  ADRIENNE  R 
RYAN.  LAURA  E 
RYAN.  MICHAEL  T 
SADOWSKI,  STEPHEN  A 
SAKIN,  ZAKI  ABDULLAH 
SANFORD.  GREGORY  B 
SANTUCCI.  PHILIP  P 
SARGEANT,  CLAIRE  MARIETHA 
SAULNIER.  SHEILA  M 
SAXON,  SUSAN  E 
SAYON,  NATHANIEL  R 
SCARPETTI,  DAVID 
SCHUE,  GISELA 
SCHWALLIE.  CATHERINE  A 
SEAMANS,  BRENDAN  EUGENE 
SELLON.  ROBERT  S  .  JR 
SELLON.  WILLIAM  A 
SENATORE,  IANINE  MARIE 
SENCABAUGH,  ROBERTA  G 
SENOFF.  TERRI  AYN 
SERINO.  GAIL  ANN 
SERINO.  MICHAEL  J, 
SETO,  KAM  YEE 
SHAFFER.  DAVID  BRUCE 
SHAIN.  CAREY  W 
SHANNON    HEATHER  A 
SHANNON.  ROSEANNE  E 


SHAUCHNESSY     PATRICIA 
SHAW     BRUCI     A 
SHAW     WILLIAM  D 
SHELDON.  SUSAN  I 
SHORT    PAMELA  C 
S1EGAL.  BRUCE  A 
SILLAH    ABRAHAM  S 
SILVER    HOPE  A 
SIMMONS     ANGELA  P 
SISK,  DONNA  M 
SKEHAN    MAURI  IN  A 
SLEZAS    DANl  Hi  I 
SMALL    COLRTNI  AY    A 
SMITH    LINDA  S 
SMITH,  MARK  S 
SMOLENS    PAUL  I 
SONNABEND    ALAN  M 
SPAETHLINC,  KIMBERLY 
SPIELVOGEL.  DEBORAH  M 
SPRING    LANE  ELIZABETH 
ST   SILVA.  AUCUSTO  R 
STACK.  JAMES  J 
STERETT.  MARJORIE  C 
SERLINC.  LAURA  M 
STERLING.  RICHARD  FRANCIS 
STODDARD.  PAUL  W 
STONE,  JONATHAN  P 
STOTT.  JOHN  A 
STRACQUALURSI.  WILLIAM  J 
SULLIVAN.  DEEN  M 
SULLIVAN.  JOANNE  M 
SULLIVAN,  KAREN  A 
SULLIVAN    KATHRYN  E 
SULLIVAN,  LUANNE 
SULLIVAN.  PATRICIA  ANN 
SULLIVAN.  SARA  A 
SULLIVAN.  SUSAN  M 
SUMMERS.  CATHERINE  E 
SWAN  SON.  DEBRA  L 
SWEENEY     lEANMARIE 
SWEENEY    sE.AN 
SWETLAND,  LUKE  J 
SZETO.  DANIEL  YS 
TAMBURE  EVANGELIA 
TAVERNA,  KATHLEEN  M 
TEAL,  DIANE  M 
TELLO,  NANCY 
TEST.  ARLENE  Z 
TEVNAN.  CHARLES  RICHARD 
THEOHAROUS    DIANNE  N 
THOMAS,  DEBORAH  C 
THOMAS.  MICHAEL  E 
THOMPSON,  EILEEN  MARIE 
THOMPSON    MARTHA  M 
THORPE,  LAURIE  A 
T1ERNEY,  FRANCIS  B 
TINEL,  TIMOTHY  P 
TOBIN,  BRUCE  I 
TOFL'RI,  PETER  A  .  |R 
TORRA    JOSEPH  M 
TOUMBAKIS.  ANNE  C 
TOWNSEND.  CAROL  A 
TRIFAR,  FRANCOISE  J 
TROUIT.  VICTORIA 
TSOUGRAN1S.  MICHAEL  E 
TSOUGRANIS.  STELLA  S 
TSUDA.  YURIKO 
TUCKER,  THOMAS  D 
UNRATH,  KATHERINE  L 
VAIL,  NANCY  L 
VALE.  FAIGEL  K 
VASQUEZ,  GLADYS  B 
VASSALLO    CORNELIA  D 
VEDRINE,  EMMANUEL 
\  I  \[     MICHAEL  M 
\  ENTTIS,  AGATHA 
V1CKERS.  MARTHA  M 
VIDETTA.  JAMES  D 
WACHS.  KELLY  S 
WAITHAKA,  JOANNE  R 
WALLACE,  THOMAS  N 
WALSH,  EDWARD  J 
WARD,  CATHY  L 
WARD.  MICHAEL  G 
WATERMAN.  CHRISTOPHER 
WATSON    ANN  M 
WATSON.  DOROTHY   V 
WAY    SHEILA  D 
WEAFER,  CAROL  I 
WEINER,  KENNETH  P 
WELLE,  KLAUS 
WHYTE.  CAROL  JOY 
WIBLE,  KATHRYN  S 
WILLIAMS,  ALBERT  DONALD 
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Free  to  Remember 


Congratulations,  graduates!  After  at  least  four  years, 
UMass/Boston  is  now  a  memory.  You  all  set  out  in  the 
beginning  for  different  reasons,  and  all  of  you  were  less 
knowledgable  about  your  particular  field  of  study  than 
you  are  today.  You've  taken  your  last  Red  Line  journey 
to  Columbia  station  (which  of  course  we've  all  come  to 
know  affectionately   as  J.F.K./UMass)  and   never  again 
must  you  fight  Expressway  traffic  only  to  find  out  there 
are   no   parking   spaces   available,   (except   at   the   J.F.K. 
library  ...  in  the  rain  .  .  .  without  an  umbrella  .  .  .  )  The 
UMB  chapter  of  our  biography  has  officially  ended,  and 
this  yearbook  stands  as  a  constant  reminder. 

None  of  us  are  quite  the  same  as  we  were  when  we 
stood  in  line  during  freshman  registration  or  before  we 
figured  out  which  cafeteria  had  food  that  was  actually 
edible.   Nor  are   we   the   same   as   we   were   before   we 
figured  out  the  difference  between  Gl  and  G2  or  before 
we  realized  that  it's  quicker  (and  warmer)  to  walk  to 
Wheatly   hall    on    the    Plaza    than    to    take    the   catwalk. 
We've    all    grown    in    some    form    or    fashion.    Not    to 
mention  the  true  meaning  of  red  tape  and  beaurocratic 
_____ __________      B.S.   that  we've   learned 

from  the  administration; 
it  was  often  enough  to 
drive  us  to  drink  and 
smoke  even  after  the  ban 
of  cigarette  sales  on 
campus  and  prohibition 
hit  the  pub. 

Inspite  of  it  all  UMB 
has  been  a  home  away 
from  home,  a  place  where 
in  all  of  our  diversity  we 
shared  the  common  de- 
nominator of  having  ex- 
perienced this  place. 
From  all  walks  of  life 
we've  come  and  gone,  sharing  however  briefly  a  part  of 
ourselves  and  contributing  to  the  schizophrenic  person- 
ality that  is  UMass/Boston. 

For  some  UMB  has  been  a  place  of  refuge,  of  learning 
and  inspiration.  For  others  it  has  been  a  battle  ground  of 
wits  and  perseverence;  a  place  to  test  oneself  and  be  test- 
ed. For  still  others  UMB  offered  either  a  way  out  of  the 
inner  city  or  a  good  reason  to  come  in.  And  perhaps  still 
UMB  has  been  simply  a  stop  on  the  Red  Line  of  our 
lives;  a  place  to  take  time  to  learn  more  about  ourselves. 
I'll  always  remember  the  spring  afternoons  on  campus, 
sitting  in  solitude  somewhere  peaceful  near  the  shore, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  anchored  sail  boats  tossing  on 
the  waves  and  breathing  deep  breaths  of  salty  New 
England  air.  I'd  sit  and  watch  the  orange  dome  of  the 
sun  sink  quietly  into  the  distance,  taking  with  it  the 
warmth  on  my  face,  but  leaving  a  splash  of  apricot  on  the 
sky  to  behold. 


Dr.  Guy  T.  Hogan  (My  Dad) 


li.tffc? 

A  view  from  the  10th  floor  of  the  Hedly  Library. 

And  then  there  was  September  when  the  ocean 
seemed  grey  and  days  were  chilly  and  short.  Painted 
seagulls  would  fly  against  the  wind  crying  out  their 
warning  of  the  mysterious  fog  that  would  roll  in  and  en- 
gulf the  harbor  like  a  haunting  ghost  in  the  night. 

As  time  goes  on  the  memories  of  what  UMass/Boston 
has  meant  to  all  of  us  will  fade.  So,  we've  created  this 
book  for  you  which  we  hope  contains  something  that 
will  continue  to  transcend  the  barriers  of  time  and  allow 
you  to  be  free  to  remember.  | 

Kurt  David  Hogan 
Managing  Editor 
The  Beacon  1986 
1986  UMass/Boston 
Yearbook 


Eye  of  the  Eagle  II: 

For  a  Few  Thoughts  More 


I've  been  a  student  at  UMass/ Boston 
since  1979  and  this  place  has  changed 
a  great  deal  during  my  time  here.  It 
has  changed  from  a  red-bricked  behe- 
moth on  a  dump  site  to  a  proud 
insitute  of  higher  learning  that  shares 
space  with  a  monument  to  one  of  the 
nation's  greatest  presidents  and  the 
hall  where  the  history  of 
Massachusetts  is  stored  and  nurtured. 
It  used  to  be  when  someone  asked 
what  school  I  went  to  I  would  whisper 
"UMass",  without  the  "Boston",  so  he 
might  think  of  Amherst.  I  really  used 
to  feel  awkward,  when  a  Harvard  stu- 
dent would  ask  ,  because  I  expected 
(and  in  many  cases,  received)  a 
condescending  comment  or  look.  To- 
day I  say  the  name  "UMass /Boston" 
loud,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding,  and  I'm  very  em- 
phatic with  the  "Boston"  part  of  the 
name,  so  as  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  us  and  our  sister  school  to  the 
west.  Not  to  sound  down  on  UMass /Amherst — quite  the 
contrary,  UMass  is  UMass  is  UMass — I  just  want  it  to  be 
crystal  clear  where  it  is  I  go  to  college. 

I  have  found  in  the  last  three  years  here  a  new  pride 
in  UMass/Boston.  I  like  what  we  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing now.  I  like  the  people  who  come  here.  But  I  would 
never  have  known  about  a  lot  of  things  we  take  so  much 
pride  in  if  I  hadn't  gotten  involved.  That's  really  difficult 
at  a  commuter  school  (like  most  of  you,  I  have  held 
many  concurrent  jobs)  where  people  come  and  go  to 
work  between  classes.  But  that's  how  I  found  out  what 
this  place  is  all  about.  Editing  the  yearbook  for  two  years 
just  happened  to  be  my  vehicle. 

Many  times  I've  heard  people  complain  about  this,  and 
that,  and  everything  else.  Few  of  those  particular  people 
go  out  and  do  something  about  it  or  try  to  get  people 
together  and  discuss  it.  What  is  lacking  at  UMB,  is  in- 
volvement from  a  great  number  of  different  people  and 
this  cannot  continue.  People  have  to  get  involved.  To 
make  UMass/Boston  work  for  you,  you  have  to  make 
UMass/Boston  work,  period. 

Getting  back  to  the  yearbook,  I  have  tried  as  hard  as  I 
could  to  make  this  book  mean  something,  to  be  a  true 
extension  of  what  makes  UMB  what  it  is.  A  yearbook,  in 
my  view,  shouldn't  be  a  mess  of  half-heartedly  written 
stories  with  pictures  that  "look  nice."  A  yearbook  is 
something  that  is  responsible  for  preserving  memories 
(Get  lost,  you  Barbra  Streisand  fans)  and  images  of  your 
college  career.  It  will,  for  many  of  you,  be  your  only 


point  of  reference  on  what  school  was  like.  To  do  that 
and  do  it  well,  we  had  to  reach  as  high  a  level  of  journal- 
istic excellence  as  we  were  capable  of.  You  may  not  pick 
up  this  book  and  read  it  seriously  for  ten  years,  but  I 
wanted  it  to  be  ready  for  when  you  do. 

Several  sections  that  debuted  in  the  1985  edition  have 
returned  this  year:  "Hard  to  Believe";  "Echoes";  and  "Up 
Close  And  Personal  (UCAP)".  "Hard  to  Believe"  are  a  se- 
ries of  gags  that  everyone  will  appreciate  in  some  way  or 
another.  "Echoes"  was  expanded  this  year  to  include  na- 
tional issues  and  not  just  those  particular  to  UMB.  By  far 
our  most  attention-getting  section,  UCAP,  had  a  larger 
variety  of  people  than  The  Beacon  '85.  A  new  section,  de- 
veloped by  Kurt  Hogan  and  Jennifer  Rose,  "Best  and 
Worst  Memories"  appeared  on  our  senior  pages.  All  of 
these  were  designed  to  preserve  the  UMass/Boston  ex- 
perience for  you  to  open  up  and  refer  to  from  time  to 
time. 

Speaking  of  memories,  my  worst  memory  at  UMB  is 
staying  at  the  train  station  very  late  one  night  in  January 
after  the  buses  stopped.  The  temperature  was  15°.  We 
won't  talk  about  wind  chill  factors.  The  best  memory  is 
driving  down  to  Connecticut  with  then  Mass  Medi". 
sports  editor  John  Hawkins  in  a  rented  Toyota  Celica  to 
cover  the  1985  UMB-Trinity  championship  basketball 
game.  Coming  back,  we  drove  on  every  twisty  road  we 
could  find,  got  stuck  once,  and  looked  at  some  of  the 
brightest  stars  we'd  ever  seen.  Good  ol'  Route  202.  (Satis- 
fied, Jennifer?) 
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Thanks:  You  can  see  by  the  masthead  a  great  many  peo- 
ple have  contributed  to  the  making  of  this  book.  Thanks 
to  the  writers,  photographers,  and  editors  who  have 
made  The  Beacon  1986  a  reality.  Some,  however,  deserve 
special  mention.  Thanks  to  ICP  representative  John  Nel- 
son, for  being  an  absolute  joy  to  work  with.  Those  trips 
to  Maine  were  truly  needed  and  on  behalf  of  Adam  and 
Kurt,  I  thank  you  and  your  lovely  wife  Bonnie.  To  Kathy 
O'Neil,  who  came  late  in  the  run  and  almost  immediate- 
ly pumped  out  story  after  story,  including  four  UCAPs; 
to  Jennifer  Rose,  whose  tolerant  sense  of  humor  and  sen- 
sitive input  gave  the  staff  a  much-needed  lift;  to  Kathy 
Butler,  who  came  in  day  after  day  and  did  the  little 
things  that  need  to  get  done  in  a  big  project.  Special 
thanks  to  Bill  Brett  and  David  Ryan  of  The  Boston  Globe, 
for  contributing  the  Celtics  and  Statue  of  Liberty  pic- 
tures; special  thanks  to  my  great  friend  Rudy  Winston, 
who  is  always  there  when  I  need  him;  to,  once  again, 
Cindy  Orlowski  and  Kim  Black  of  the  UMass/  Amherst 
yearbook  Index,  for  trading  stories  back  and  forth.  I'll 
miss  you;  to  Chris  Clifford  for  having  faith  in  me.  I  read 
through  it  all,  Chris,  and  thanks  for  allowing  me  to  sit  in 
this  chair  for  two  years.  Special  thanks  to  Charles 
Tevnan  and  my  friend  Adam  Stander  for  their  last- 
minute  help.  Very  special  thanks  to  Bob  Ciano,  Art  Di- 
rector of  LIFE  magazine,  and  Barbara  Robinson,  also  of 
LIFE  magazine,  for  allowing  me  to  come  to  New  York 
City  and  visit  their  offices.  Thanks  Bob,  for  your  counsel 
and  benefit  of  your  twenty  years  plus  experience  in 
publishing  that  really  has  added  a  new  visual  dimension 
to  our  book.  Thank  you,  Barbara,  for  your  generosity  and 
kindness,  and  for  allowing  me  in  the  doors  of  the  best 
magazine  published  today. 

My  biggest  appreciation  must,  however,  go  to  Kurt  Da- 
vid Hogan.  As  people  came  and  people  went  (which 
happened  a  lot),  Kurt  was  the  only  one  who  was  with  me 
the  entire  year,  even  staying  up  with  me  for  nearly  three 
full  days  sans  sleep  in  order  to  meet  a  deadline  (Yes, 
Kurt,  I  hear  you).  Thank  you,  my  brother,  I  will  always 
be  grateful. 

The   UMass /Boston   yearbook   has   had   many   names, 


from  Montage  to  Harbor  Light  to  UMass/ Boston  1984.  I 
changed  the  name  after  becoming  Editor  in  1985  because 
these  past  names,  particularly  the  last  one,  lacked 
meaning  a  graduate  of  UMass/ Boston  could  appreciate. 
The  word  "beacon"  has  several  meanings,  all  having  to 
do  with  light.  UMass/Boston  is  a  lit  beacon,  much  like 
the  lamp  held  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  guiding  us  to- 
ward a  bright  future,  if  we  accept  the  challenges.  I  do.  I 
believe  you  do,  too.  I  would  like  to  see  this  name  last 
and  be  identified  with  the  character  of  UMass/Boston. 
The  Beacon  has  become  a  part  of  me  as  it  will  you,  and  a 
part  of  this  university. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  come  to  know  a  great  many  of 
you.  In  my  own  way,  I  have  come  to  love  you.  Best  of 
luck  to  all  of  you.  Go  forward,  but  don't  forget.  UMB  has 
been  a  part  of  your  development.  And  that  Beacon  will 
light  your  way  from  now  on.  I'll  see  you  at  the  reunion 
in  ten  or  twenty  years;  You  guys  better  show  up.  I'll  be 
watching  you.  So  until  then,  take  care,  as  I  will,  as  we 
take  our  leave  of  UMass/Boston.  In  the  meantime,  this 
eagle  is  going  to  soar. 

-Mark  Jarret  Chavous 

{Editor-in-Chief 

The  Beacon 

1986  UMass/Boston 

Yearbook 

You  had  to  fight  me  to  the  death,  didn't  you?  Right  down  to 
the  last  possible  minute.  That's  right,  I'm  talking  directly  to 
you,  yearbook.  You  never  let  up,  never  gave  in  without  a  strug- 
gle, never  let  things  come  together  smoothly.  Were  you  testing 
me?  Were  you  trying  to  see  what  1  was  made  of?  Did  you  want 
to  know  whether  I  was  truly  committed  or  not?  You  should 
have  known  that.  The  book  is  here;  I  hope  I've  proved  my 
point. 

You  fought  a  good  fight  (though  I  still  don't  know  why)  and 
you  won  many  a  battle.  But  you  should  have  known  better. 
This  was  a  war  you  could  not  win.  I  was  too  good  for  you.  I 
was  not  going  to  let  you  fade  into  nothingness.  I  won  because  1 
knew  how  great  a  yearbook  you  could  be.  I  won  because  I  never 
lost  my  will. 

Nobody  will  understand  this  bit  of  dialogue  between  us  and 
that's  okay.  Only  you  and  I  will  understand  what  this  has  been 
about.  I  have  learned  about  myself,  and  I  owe  that  to  you.  Just 
do  me  one  last  favor;  don't  do  this  to  anyone  else.  If  your  test 
was  with  me,  then  let  it  end  here.  If  you  don't,  1  will  be  back  to 
get  you.  This  eagle  has  mighty  talons. 

Socrates  was  right. 


And  so  it  goes,  i 


MJC 
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A  Grand  Lady  Turns  100 


Some  800  craftsmen,  ironworkers,  architects  and  engineers 
comprised  the  Statue  of  Liberty  restoration  team.  At  a  cost  of 
$39  million,  Liberty  was  repaired  and  restored  with  the  inten- 
tion that  there  would  be  few  visible  changes,  and  that  goal  was 
reached. 

The  statue's  outer  skin  was  washed  gently  to  preserve  the 
legendary  green  patina.  The  cracks  in  Liberty's  face  and  the 
hole  in  her  nose  were  patched.  Miss  Liberty's  old  lamp,  leaking 
badly  and  considered  beyond  repair,  has  been  replaced  by  a 
gleaming  new  beacon  coated  with  24-carat  gold  leaf. 

Inside,  structural  repairs  to  the  skeleton  designed  by 
Alexandre  Gustave  Eiffel,  called  for  the  replacement  of  nearly 
all  of  the  1800  iron  bars  used  to  support  the  statue's  skin.  The 
corroded  bars  were  removed  and  replaced  with  custom  made 
stainless-steel  bars — at  the  rate  of  only  70  bars  per  week,  to 
prevent  tearing  or  deforming  the  outer  skin.  The  ironworkers 
also  reinforced  the  rickety  structure  supporting  Miss  Liberty's 
upraised  arm — although  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  safely  allow 
sightseers  to  climb  up  through  the  arm  to  the  torch,  as  they 
once  did. 

The  most  obvious  change  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  is  within  its 
154  foot  pedestal:  a  redesigned  entry  hall  includes  a  large  ele- 
vator to  lift  visitors  from  ground  level  up  to  the  168-step  spiral 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  famous  lookout  inside  Miss  Liberty's 

crown.  (CT) 

»•» 

At  a  dinner  party  in  1865,  near  Versailles,  France,  a  law  pro- 
fessor by  the  name  of  Edouard  Rene  Laboulaye,  a  man  who  was 
quite  taken  with  the  American  system  of  government,  spoke 
openly  of  building  a  monument  to  America's  independence. 
His  idea  was  intended  to  be  a  united  effort  between  France  and 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  thought  that  his  idea  was  actually 
a  veiled  protest  against  French  monarchy. 

Funny  how  a  casual  conversation  can  evolve  into  something 
of  such  historical  significance.  In  that  same  room  was  Frederic 
August  Bartholdi,  a  young  and  promising  sculptor.  After  seeing 
the  sphinx  in  Egypt  he  longed  to  make  a  monumental  work.  A 
monument  of  this  magnitude,  however,  required  money — and 
lots  of  it — to  support  the  construction  and  transportation  costs. 
At  the  encouragement  of  Laboulaye,  Bartholdi  began  a  quest  to 
gather  the  funds  for  what  would  ultimately  be  a  151  foot,  one 
inch,  icon  of  liberty. 

Raising  funds  then,  as  it  is  now,  was  an  excruciating  process. 
Bartoldi  went  all  over  France  and  the  U.S.  "selling"  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  idea.  Since  the  Statue  was  to  be  placed  in  New  York 
harbor,  many  people  reacted  by  charging  that  the  wealthy  peo- 
ple of  New  York  should  pay  for  it.  Bartoldi  continued  to  meet 
with  only  moderate  success  until  the  fund  raising  came  to  an 
important  turning  point.  Pioneering  journalist  and  newspaper 
publisher  Joseph  Pulitzer  became  involved,  writing  blistering 
editorials  in  favor  of  the  statue.  He  also  mounted  a  large-scale 
fundraising  campaign  in  which  he  printed  the  name  of  every 
contributor  and  their  donation  amount,  no  matter  how  minute, 
even  if  it  was  a  mere  two  cents.  It  worked — five  months  later 
Pulitzer  proudly  announced  that  enough  money  had  been 
raised  to  place  the  statue  on  its  pedestal  at  Bedloe's  Island  in 
New  York  Harbor. 


While  all  this  was  going  on,  Bartoldi  continued  to  build. 
Starting  the  statue  in  1875,  by  1876  he  had  the  right  hand  and 
torch  completed.  He  then  sent  it  to  Philadelphia  to  be  put  on 
display  in  order  to  attract  attention.  By  1884,  the  statue  stood 
tall  and  complete  in  Paris.  Finally,  on  October  28,  1886,  on  a 
misty  and  foggy  autumn  day,  Frederic  Auguste  Bartoldi  re- 
leased the  French  flag  from  his  beloved  lady  just  before  Presi- 
dent Grover  Cleveland  finished  his  introductory  speech.  While 
the  celebration  on  July  4,  1986  was  a  marvel  to  the  eye, 
somehow  it  just  couldn't  have  been  the  same  as  when  Lady 
Liberty  first  peered  through  the  fog  at  her  new  home. 

The  famous  excerpt  from  the  poem  about  Lady  Liberty,  by 
Emma  Lazarus,  is  an  uncanny  simile  about  the  character  of 
UMass/Boston.  President  David  Knapp  made  that  same  obser- 
vation in  his  speech  at  commencement. 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free.  .  . 

Remember  the  first  few  days  of  each  fall  semester?  Think 
back  to  the  people  in  those  long  lines  at  registration.  Remem- 
ber the  way  their  faces  looked,  as  they  turned  around  and 
gazed  at  the  mammouth  brick  colossus  that  was  about  to  be- 
come a  part  of  their  lives  for  the  next  several  years?  While  they 
couldn't  have  had  the  same  look  of  fear  of  the  unknown  as  the 
immigrants  who  steamed  into  New  York  Harbor  past  the  statue 
had,  nonetheless  they  did  have  many  of  the  same  questions. 
Will  I  fit  in?  Can  I  make  this  work  for  me?  Have  I  made  the 
right  choice  in  coming  here? 

They  too,  came  here  yearning  to  breathe  free,  and  hoped 
UMass/Boston  would  help  them  realize  their  dreams. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Many  schools  have  returning  students.  UMB  has  a  large 
proportion  of  them,  most  of  them  older  adults,  more  than  many 
other  schools.  These  folks  have  come  back  to  start  new  careers, 
leaving  the  old  ones  because  they  left  them  unfulfilled  or 
frustrated.  Some  are  old  enough  to  be  grandparents.  But  they 
are  just  as  determined,  if  not  more,  than  the  younger  students 
to  achieve  their  goal  in  life. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost  to  me,  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the 
golden  door! 

Now  this  ordeal  is  finally  over,  and  hopefully  it  will  pay  for 
all  of  you.  As  you  leave  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Bos- 
ton, don't  forget  the  people  you've  met,  the  goals  you  have 
achieved  and  the  things  you  have  learned.  UMB  is  also  a  bea- 
con at  the  harbor,  and  the  people  who  come  here  will  find 
their  own  golden  doors  to  a  bright  future.  Lady  Liberty,  with 
her  torch  held  high,  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way. 

And  so  it  goes.  (MIC)  I 

— Mark  Jarret  Chavous 
and  Charles  Tevnan 
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